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popular sizes is coming to 
a sport utility vehicle near you. 
Introducing the new, 
full-size 4-Door Chevy Tahoe, 
the center of attention in 
the Chevy family of sport utility 
vehicles — now the broadest 
line of SUVs in the land. 
Tahoe is the perfect size to 
deliver room, power and luxury. 
All in an easy-to-maneuver 
package that fits neatly 
into your garage. The new 
Chevy Tahoe. ‘Try one on. 


For a free Tahoe brochure 


or video, please call 


1-800-950-TAHOE. 


Wien I joined 


Harley-Davidson 
and the public re- 
lations depart- 
ment in 1989, I 
had no idea how long it would be before I 
needed to shift gears. Well, my inner voice 
has told me the time is right to move on. 

I’ve decided to fill an opening in the 
marketing communications (advertising) 
department. It was a tough decision to 
make because the Enthusiast was my most 
enjoyable project. 

So, since I have many topics I want to 
bring up but only one editorial left, bear 
with me as I ramble off my final thoughts. 
H [| want to thank everyone who sent me 
a card or letter. The Christmas cards, the 
words of praise, the helpful suggestions 
made my day every time I received them. 

Of course, not all letters were filled with 
niceties; there were occasional obsceni- 
ties. My personal favorite was addressed to 
. “Mr. Shortsighted and Stupid.” Ouch! Cer- 
tainly not fan mail, but I never considered 
any of those kinds of letters junk mail 
either. 

Letters such as those reminded me that 

there were other viewpoints out there and 
demonstrated the passion that our readers 
have for the company and its products. So 
keep those comments — good or bad — 
coming; your input is extremely valuable 
to us. 
Hi Speaking of feedback, I received some 
concerning last issue’s Officially Licensed 
Editorial, which mentioned a grandmother 
in Indiana who we had jailed for knitting 
and selling potholders with the Harley- 
Davidson logo on them. 

I’m sure there are plenty of grandmoth- 
ers in Indiana, but, in this case, there was no 
jailed grandmother; and, as far as I know, 
there never have been any Harley 
potholders. It was merely an attempt at 
humor. A little comic relief just to show 
that we can laugh at ourselves. Apparently, 
some of you were not amused, or some- 
what confused. 

Come on. We wouldn’t send a grand- 
mother to jail. That’s not our style. What 
we would have done is sued her for every 
last penny she owned, forcing her to live 
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the rest of her years as a bag lady reduced 
to stealing popcorn from birds in the parks. 
@ A distraught woman from Buffalo 
called to tell me, among many other things, 
that I don’t look like a “real biker” and 
therefore I have no right to be working for 
Harley-Davidson. I can’t help that Ihave a 
baby face. I was born with it and it’s stayed 
with me ever since. I’ll have you know, 
however, that when I don’t shave for a few 
days and when I wear a bandanna on my 
head, I can look almost roguish. Kind of. If 
you squint really hard. 

When Bitter in Buffalo called me, she 
identified herself as one of our “core” cus- 
tomers, the bikers who remained loyal to 
the company during the days of declining 
quality and sales in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. Many core customers who call or 
write me wonder why Harley-Davidson 
markets its products to the “new” customer 


—new meaning upscale baby boomers. . 


Well, we do and we don’t. Our market- 
ing efforts are aimed at all of our customers 
from bikers to boomers. We certainly owe 
the core customers a debt of gratitude. 
However, we are also indebted to the new 
customers. 

Let’s face it. The core group’s loyalty 
kept us alive, but eventually it got to the 
point where Harley-Davidson was on life- 
support — and the doctor’s hand was on the 
plug. If we had not attracted new custom- 
ers, Harley would be dead and buried. 

So, it’s really not fair for any one group 
of customers to take credit for Harley- 
Davidson’s current success. The newcom- 
ers owe the bikers and the bikers owe the 
newcomers. And what about all the cus- 
tomers who came before both groups? It 
boils down to this: Every customer we’ve 
had since 1903 has helped sustain Harley- 
Davidson for 92 years. 

H One of the things I like most about 
working at Harley-Davidson is that I get to 
go to motorcycle rallies. The aforemen- 
tioned schism that exists between our old 
customers and our new customers — and 
between motorcyclists of all brands — is 
forgotten for atime. Friendly smiles, mean- 
ingful hellos, hardy and hearty handshakes 
and purposeful pats on the back are routine, 
and showing courtesy and respect for one 


Disjointed Ramblings From 
an Exiting Editor 


another is the norm. Kind of a Mayberry 
with motorcycles. 

It’s refreshing to see because the rules 

of conduct for today’s society seem to be: 
Avoid eye contact, speak only when spo- 
ken to, do not talk to strangers, every 
person for him or herself. More of a “Mar- 
ried... With Children” world than the one 
in Andy Griffith’s Mayberry. Wouldn’t it 
be great if people everywhere could act and 
treat each other like motorcyclists do at 
rallies? 
M There are people who don’t like the fact 
that we market more than just motorcycles. 
You know, stuff like MotorClothes, the 
boutiques, the Harley-Davidson Cafe, 
Harley toys, removable tattoos, and all the 
other products we license. And do you 
know why these people say we market this 
stuff? They say we do it- GASP! —to make 
more money. 

Of course, we do. We’re a corporation. 
That’s what we’re supposed to do. Sure 
we’re also a symbol of Americana, a leg- 
end, an icon, but if we weren’t good at 
making money, we wouldn’t have been 
around long enough to become those things. 

Samuel Gompers, the pioneer of the 
organized labor movement in the United 
States and founder of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (AFL), once said, “The 
worst crime against working people is a 
company which fails to operate at a profit.” 

What the great Gompers was getting at 
is that a profitable company provides people 
with jobs, provides people with job secu- 
rity, and provides people with a means to 
live comfortable lives. 

For every action there is a reaction. 
When Harley-Davidson markets a new 
product, jobs are created, either at the com- 
pany or at the supplier’s end, or both. 

“So,” you say to yourself, “what you’re 
telling me is that those Harley-Davidson 
boxer shorts that I find utterly ridiculous 
create jobs, help the economy, and stimu- 
late world growth?” 

Yes, lam. And if Samuel Gompers were 
alive today, he would be proud to wear 
those boxer shorts. 


So. 


Dan Klemencic 


IN 1492, EuropEeANsS 


CROSSED THE ATLANTIC TO 
EXPLORE A NEW WORLD. 


| Jr’s TIME 
| ; | : To RETURN 
| THE FAVOR. 


When Columbus toured 
the New World, he had to 
do it on foot. But when you 
explore the Old World, 
you'll travel in much more 
elegant style. You'll ride the 
shining Harley of your 
choice through the medieval 
villages of Germany, past 
King Ludwig’s. castle, 
through the Swiss Alps and 
into the famous Black 
Forest. Experience the food, 
drink and friendly people of 
France, Germany, Austria 
and Switzerland. All for as 
little as $2995, with hotels, 
most meals, Harley and air- 
fare included. We carry your 
luggage and provide experi- 
enced Harley-riding guides. 
You choose your own route, 
free to enjoy the ride of your 
life. Call today to reserve 
your tour date—and your 
favorite Harley-Davidson. 


"a 800-582-2263 


\ 
\ 


V-Twin Victory Tours of Europe, C/O Tri-Community Travel and Cruises, P.O. Box 1974, 1300 Highway 2, Wrightwood, CA 92397 
Phone: 619 249-5825, Fax: 619 249-3857 
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LETTERS 


From Our Readers 


Helmet Controversy 

Iam an American adult in my forties 
who lives in America where we are noted 
worldwide for our fight for the rights of 
others. I choose to respect my fellow 
American rider freedoms, especially the 
right to choose what they wear. 

As with all sports, there is always 
somebody out there who wants to change 
and control. Most of us do not need a big 
brother on our backs, telling us what we 
are supposed to do. 

The best thing is to either get a life or 
put your helmet on. Next, the drivers of 
cars will have to wear helmets for rea- 
sons of safety. 

Patrick A. Harrison 

Pleasent Hill, lowa 


My comments are directed toward 
Marty Mangan’s letter in the Winter 
°94-’95 Enthusiast. He seems to support 
government control over personal 
choice. 

I agree that industry, in general, pre- 
fers to drag its feet when it comes to 
safety issues. For them, their position is 
primarily related to the economics in- 
volved. The helmet issue is far more 
complex. 

As a former paramedic, I’ve seen 
helmets save lives. But I’ve seen them 
take lives too. They have also drastically 
reduced the quality of some of the lives 
they have saved. In my view, it’s a 
mixed bag of tricks. 

I won’t even get into the subject of 
DOT’s track record of helmet testing. 

Helmets do the most good where 
people tend to wear them the least. 
Around town. The protection a helmet 
provides diminishes greatly as one ap- 
proaches highway speeds. The bounc- 
ing and dragging effect of a helmet, 
especially in a highway crash, takes its 
toll in spinal cord injuries of the neck. 

By the way, I do wear one. I choose 
the half helmet because it doesn’t inter- 
fere with my hearing. Also, it’s more 
important to me that the paramedics can 
get it off without aggravating any cervi- 
cal injuries than it is to keep a pretty face. 
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Although, in cold weather, I do wear a 
full face. I’m just more cautious. 

Regarding the quote he used (“.. . 
riders who did not wear a helmet were 
nearly three times more likely to suffer a 
significant head injury, and five times 
more likely to suffer a fatal injury than 
helmeted riders.’’), I would like to point 
out that in the studies I’ve seen, over 
75% of all accidents reported involved 
novice riders. Also, in accidents that 
resulted in injuries, less than 10% in- 
volved head injuries. The most common 
were fractured limbs. 

Education, not legislation, is the key 
to this problem. Ben Franklin said it 
best. “‘When a society trades its rights 
and freedoms for security, it deserves 
neither the freedom nor the security.” 
Let those who ride decide! 

J.R. “Thunder” Cakos 

Berwyn, Ill. 


Officially Licensed Letters? 

This is an officially licensed letter in 
response to your editorial of the same 
title - I hope I don’t infringe upon your 
exclusive right to use that title. I read 
your editorial with interest, and for the 
first four-fifths, I was in total agreement. 

Harley-Davidson is a name that 
should be trademarked as it is a name 
that means and denotes one specific prod- 
uct. As such, you have an obligation to 
ensure that it is used, protected and not 
cheapened by carnival hawkers of infe- 
rior products, In fact, I didn’t understand 
the need for your somewhat overly de- 
fensive piece until I was almost at the 
end of the article. 

Ah, yes, the word HOG! 

Yes, motorcyclists around the world 
know that Hog is slang for H-D motor- 
cycles. Farmers know that a hog is a filthy 
swine of the barnyard variety used for 
making bacon and spare ribs. Long haul 
drivers know ahog as the idiot who jumps 
into the fast lane and drives 45 miles per 
hour, hence the term “road hog.” 

No, you don’t own the word hog. 
Unlike Harley-Davidson, hog is a word 


that was around before the legendary 
bikes and you have no right to monopo- 
lize its use. What about chopper, scoot, 
scooter, sled, putt, sickle, and any other 
number of words used synonymously 
for Harleys? Can we expect trademarks 
on those words too? 

Inever thought that Harley-Davidson, 
Inc., the symbol of freedom, would be- 
come a big brother agency, watching 
over us. 

Carl S. Tennenbaum 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Just received the Winter Enthusiast. 
A comment on your Comment column; 
I agree on Harley-Davidson’s strict en- 
forcement of its trademarks; I only re- 
gret Harley can’t protect the Harley 
“style.” Japan has copied the V-Twin 
format, which in itself isn’t bad, but 
everything they wrap around it is an 
almost exact H-D copy. Now the biggest 
of the imports has tuned their V-Twin to 
sound Harley and one has to do a double 
take to distinguish their “classic” from a 
Fat Boy. It’s a bolt-for-bolt copy! 

Lenny Gehlhaus 

Little Silver, N.J. 


I just finished reading the “Officially 
Licensed Editorial,” and do I have a 
story to tell you! My mother recently 
went to Las Vegas. I asked her to go toa 
Harley dealer to pick up a couple of T- 
shirts for my husband and daughter. 
What Ireceived was garbage. Not know- 
ing any better, she went to a cycle shop 
(not an authorized H-D dealership) ad- 
vertising Genuine Harley accessories and 
clothing. The salesman must of saw 
sucker when she walked through the 
door; not only did he sell her a shirt for 
my husband and daughter, but also for 
my two nephews. I don’t mind paying 
$20 for a quality Harley shirt, and be- 
lieve me, I have plenty of them, but 
$18.95 for shirts that are so thin you can 
see through them is ridiculous. So, my 
poor ignorant mother, who knows noth- 
ing about Harley, thought she was get- 
ting a deal, paying almost $80 for four 


paper-thin T-shirts with Harley written 
across the front and the Bar and Shield, 
with Harley-Davidson Motorcycles on 
the back. My daughter is only 3 months 
old and her T-shirt was the same price as 
my husband’s, who is an X-Large. 

Susan Price 

Whiting, Ind. 


Dan Klemencic’s wonderfully writ- 
ten editorial on protecting the Harley- 
Davidson trademarks (Comment, Win- 
ter 94-95) should lay to rest the opin- 
ion of the gainsayers who think that the 
Motor Company’s efforts are not in 
everyone’s best interest. If you ride a 
Harley, you are privileged to belong to 
a very special culture that is like none 
other in the world. The trademarks ex- 
press not only what this culture is, but 
what it is not, and misrepresentation 
through inferior merchandise or asso- 
ciation with that which does not en- 
hance the image of the company and its 
loyalists will undermine the value of 
your hog and the profitability of H-D 
and its dealers. 

The Motor Company, by the way, is 
not them — it is us. It is you, if you own 
shares. And if you don’t, you should. 
Not only would your investment be up 
about 2000 percent since 1986, but you 
would see, from another perspective, 
what a great attitude the officers and 
directors have in regard to what is ethical 
and fair for customers, shareholders and 
employees alike. 

One more point: The Harley dealers 
have invested far more money in sup- 
port of this “family” than anyone else. 
They deserve our full support and pro- 
tection from the opportunists who would 
capitalize on the blood, sweat and tears 
of those who have made our trademarks 
mean what they mean today. I say keep 
the grandmothers in jail until they’ ve 
learned their lesson! 

Roger Garner 

Monroe, La. 


Iread your “Officially Licensed Edito- 
rial” in the Winter Enthusiast, and I am 


rT dort care whethat’ or not 
him oFF my Ha 


compelled to respond. 

I. Harley-Davidson did not invent the 
term “Hog;” it was stolen from your cus- 
tomers and fans by your trademark law- 
yers, and that is a wholly separate issue 
from trademark enforcement of product 
names created by Harley-Davidson. 

II. I am a stockholder as well as a 
Harley owner, and I believe that Harley- 
Davidson is being shortsighted in its 
heavy-handed trademark enforcement 
and is damaging its public image. 

The motorcycling press has reported 
several cases of H-D strong-arming the 
“little guys” over gray areas of trade- 
mark infringement over the past few 
years. Your examples of trademark en- 
forcement do not tell the whole story. 

III. I have become very dissatisfied 
with Harley-Davidson’s “trademark en- 
forcement,” wave-your-gold-card-and- 
become-a-biker marketing, excessive 
merchandising, and dealer price-goug- 
ing over the past 6 years that I have 
owned my Low Rider. The entire expe- 
rience has been diminished for me, and 
I plan to sell my Low Rider this spring 
and change brands. I hope that when the 
fad is over, your core customers haven’t 
deserted Harley-Davidson. 

I know I will have. 

Edward M. Morandi 

Hillsborough, NJ 


Where Are the Harley Women? 

I have enjoyed reading H-D publica- 
tions like Hog Tales and Enthusiast since 
purchasing my first H-D motorcycle in 


eLt he 
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April 1992, a 1991 883 Sportster Hugger. 
Riding and owning a H-D is more than a 
novelty for me. 

I am not distressed you are discon- 
tinuing the Ms. H-D program. I admire 
all women willing to take en a male- 
dominated sport with full-size motor- 
cycles for their own recreational plea- 
sure. I am insulted the Enthusiast leads 
us to believe the project was designed to 
encourage more women to ride. 

What percentage of women own and 
ride or (Gust) ride H-D motorcycles? 

Mary Anne Duffy 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Editor’s Note From Dan Klemencic: 

The percentage of women who pur- 
chase Harley-Davidsons has risen from 
2 percent in 1984 to 7 percent in 1994, 
However, that percentage is based on 
the combined sales of all models, the 
majority of whichare Big Twins (1340cc). 

Ms. Duffy owns a smaller (8&3cc) 
and lighter Sportster, which are the most 
purchased Harley-Davidson models for 
women. The percentage of women who 
purchased Sportsters has risen from 9.8 
percent in 1987 to a whopping 24.1per- 
cent in 1994. 

By the way, report to the director of 
marketing communications and the vice 
president of brand management, both of 
whom are women. 
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Elvis was last spotted in 
Daytona Beach, Fla., accord- 
ing to reliable sources. Or at 
least his famous bike was. 

Harley-Davidson recently 
acquired Elvis Presley’ s origi- 
nal 1956 Harley-Davidson KH 
model and the motorcycle was 
one of the stars at Daytona 
Bike Week 95. 


More than 25,000 enthusi- 
asts are expected to roar in for 
the Ute Indian Reservation La- 
bor Day weekend in Ignacio, 
Colo., Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 

Riders will participate in 
the third annual Four Corners 
Iron Horse Motorcycle Rally. 
The four-day gathering builds 
awareness of important mo- 
torcycling issues, benefits doz- 
ens of charities and gives at- 


Elvis’ Bike Lives Here 


Elvis’ first Harley-David- 
son was made famous in an 
Enthusiast cover photo in May 
1956. 

The Elvis bike was dis- 
played for the first time 
March 7-11 at the Ocean 
Center exhibit. Along with 
documentation and other 
Elvis memorabilia, the ve- 


Rocky Mountain Highs 


tendees an ultimate high in 
riding. 

The Four Corners rally — 
sonamed because it is in Colo- 
rado near the borders of Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico 
benefits the Ute Indian Tribe 
and various charities. Last 
year, the rally of about 17,000 
enthusiasts raised approxi- 
mately $55,000 for causes such 
as Safe House, Special Olym- 


hicle created quite a stir. 
“It’s significant that two 
American icons — Elvis and 
Harley-Davidson — are for- 
ever linked,” said Anne 
Tynion, Harley-Davidson 
vice president of brand man- 
agement. “This motorcycle 
will become part of our per- 
manent collection and will 


pics and community health or- 
ganizations. In 1993, the 
rally’s first year, about 7,000 
riders participated in the event. 

Rally hosts include mo- 
torcyclist and rider’s rights 
advocate Senator Ben 
Nighthorse Campbell (R- 
Colo.) and the Southern Ute 
Indian Tribe. Coca Cola, 
Budweiser and Dunlop Tires 
are major sponsors. 

Events include the National 
Motorcyclists’ Rights Confer- 
ence, a chance to win a Har- 
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be shared with customers for 
years to come.” 

The pepper-red-and-white 
motorcycle was purchased by 
the Motor Company from 
Flemming Horne in Memphis, 
Tenn., who was a friend and 
riding companion of Elvis’. 
Elvis sold the motorcycle to 
Horne in 1958 for the remain- 
ing balance of Elvis’ loan. 

As part of the deal, the origi- 
nal title in Elvis’ name was 
transferred to Harley-David- 
son, so both the vehicle and 
title now are part of Harley- 
Davidson’ s permanent histori- 
cal collection. 

Purchase price for the 
bike was not revealed, but 
Harley-Davidson has been 
negotiating the deal for sev- 
eral years. 

The 1956 KH model was 
an important motorcycle for 
Harley-Davidson. It featured 
a 55-cubic-inch flathead en- 
gine with an integrated four- 
speed transmission. The 1956 
KH was the last of the K model 
street bike series and was re- 
placed in 1957 by the OHV 
Sportster XL model. 


ley-Davidson Fat Boy and a 
drawing for the Rocky Moun- 
tain Museum and Hall of Fame 
1947 Indian Chief Motorcycle. 

Look for attractions such 
as the Harley-Davidson Demo 
Fleet, side tours, racing and 
casino gambling. 

The gate fee is $6 per day, 
per person, or $15 for all four 
days. That covers admission 
only. 

For more rally information, 
call 303-247-0884. 


Rock’s Bad Boys and Motor Co. Create a Hit 


Paint it black, as the Roll- 
ing Stones once sang? Well, 
maybe. 

Last year, the Stones and the 
Motor Company entered into a 
cross-licensing agreement with 
The Brockum Group, merchan- 
disers for Stones’ souvenir gar- 
ments. Brockum, a United 
Kingdom group, has U.S. sub- 
sidiaries in New York City and 
Allentown, Pa. 

The joint venture included 
contests and sweepstakes in 
support of the Stones’ Voodoo 
tour, and merchandise all bear- 
ing the Harley-Davidson logo 
and the exclusive Rolling 
Stones Rockware graphics. 

Bob Duffy of Burlington, 
Wis., won the customized 
1995 Bad Boy through a 
Rolling Stones-Harley 
sweepstakes, coordinated with 
Harley-Davidson’s dealer net- 
work. Duffy picked up his Bad 
Boy at Uke’s Harley-David- 
son in Kenosha, Wis. 

Duffy, whois retired, owns 
a 1988 FLHS Electra Glide, 
and his wife a 94 Heritage 
Softail. When he was notified, 
he was shocked. “I’ve never 


Updates 


Popular Program 


plant in York, Pa. 


won anything in my life,” he 
exclaimed. 

What color was the win- 
ning Bad Boy? 

Dealer Keith Ulicki, at 
Uke’s, described it this way: 
“Tt’s a deep, dark blue, almost 
black, a one-of-a-kind model. 
It’s custom-painted with the 
traditional Rolling Stones 
tongue and lips graphics. It’s 


The York Ride-Away Program has been filled; 
there are no more openings in 1995. The 
program, which was detailed in the Enthusiast, 
Winter 1994-95 (Harley World), gave 
customers the option of picking up their new 
Harley-Davidson direct from the final assembly 


priceless, in a way.” 
The sweepstakes ran 
through December 1994 na- 
tionwide. More than 35,000 
people entered the contest. 
Norman Perry, president of 
The Brockum Group, said 
about the joint venture: “The 
phenomenal success of Har- 
ley-Davidson’s clothing pro- 
gram is a credit to their de- 


A winner: Bob Duffy picked up his new Bad Boy from Uke’s Harley-Davidson. 


New GEnie Number 


In case you're wondering, the new number for 
GEnie, the computer information service for 
motorcyclists, is 1-800-638-9636. (“Cruising 
the Information Superhighway,” the Enthusiast, 


Winter 1994-95.) 


signs and product selection. 
We are happy to have ex- 
panded our distribution of 
Rolling Stones Rockware by 
associating with the creative 
team behind the world’s great- 
est motorcycle.” 

The specialty garments are 
being sold at Harley-David- 
son dealerships and other 
agreed-on U.S. retail outlets. 
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Ea ee Stanfield is a former Spirit 


Wayne Stanfield races aboard a 1936 Harley-Davidson preproduction model painted in Pennzoil yellow and 
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black. Regular engine production ran from 1937 to 1948. 


Dueling Vehicles 


The GreatRace promises great moments for fans and contenders alike 


Dominated by four-wheel 
wonders such as a 1936 clas- 
sic Ford coupe and a 1917 
Marmon 417, this year’s Great 
North American Race, the 
event for vintage vehicles, fea- 
tures a motorcycle contender, 
riding solo on a classic Har- 
ley-Davidson. 

The race commences July 
1 in Ottawa, Canada, and 
wraps through Washington, 
D.C., winding up in Mexico 
City on July 15. Ateach point, 
U.S., Canadian and Mexican 
dignitaries will greet racers, 
who are treated like celebri- 
ties by fans. 

Defending grand champion 
Wayne Stanfield will cam- 
paign aboard a 1936 80-inch 


preproduction Harley-David- 
son, sponsored by Pennzoil. 
The experimental model was 
restored by Harley-Davidson 
dealer Dale Walksler and his 
race team in Mt. Vernon, Ill. 
The Harley-Davidson proto- 
type engine is one of only two 
known existing models; the 
other is displayed at Wheels 
Through Time museum. 

The GreatRace, which 
originated in 1982, becomes 
the inaugural Great North 
American Race this year, with 
Canada and Mexico’s involve- 
ment. Competitors attempt to 
cover 4,300 miles in 14 days, 
traveling through 14 states and 
45 U.S. cities. 

What’s new this year? 


Stanfield will race on a motor- 
cycle instead of a vintage car. 
He’s also riding solo, practi- 
cally unheard of, even among 
the car racers. “If anyone can 
do it riding an older classic 
motorcycle, Stanfield can,” 
race officials predict. 

Racing a motorcycle has 
become a personal dream and 
challenge to Stanfield, a 
plumber from Santa Ana, Calif. 
“T want to prove to myself that 
I can do this,” he said. 

In 1985, Englishman 
Curley Walters tried toaccom- 
plish the grueling solo journey 
on a 1930 Sunbeam motor- 
cycle. He made it to the New 
York finish line, but not in 
competition. 


of the Event award winner and 
two-time grand champion. 
Walksler also holds contender 
credentials, which include rac- 
ing his 1932 Packard convert- 
ible in the 1986 event. 

In this endurance style con- 
test, racers battle around the 
clock. Average speed is about 
50 miles per hour. They leave 
one minute apart on race morn- 
ings. The computerized course 
has six secret checkpoints 
along the route. Each second 
off performance time is 
docked one point. As in golf, 
low scores win. 

To enter, the vehicles 
must be classic wheels, built 
before 1942 and essentially 
unmodified. 


Other Race Highlights 

@ There are 110 vehicle en- 
trants to date, who will aver- 
age 300-400 miles per day on 
the 14-day journey. 

@ In 1993, Texans Bill Fisher 
and Jim Trusty finished 20th, 
the first motorcycle riding 
team to ever complete arace in 
competition. They rode on 
Harley-Davidson dealer Don 
Smith’s classic 1941 Harley- 
Davidson with sidecar. 

@ Early word is that White 
House officials, perhaps Presi- 
dent Clinton or Vice President 
Gore, may be on hand at the 
D.C. festivities, which include 
a planned stop at the 
Smithsonian Institute. Ottawa 
and Mexico stops include vis- 
its with Parliament members 
and President Cedillo, respec- 
tively. 

@ Formore information on the 
Great Race, call the GreatRace 
Ltd., 214-788-2303 (Dallas). 
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Spartanburg 
Lawsuit Picks 
Up Support 


Motorcyclists are demon- 
strating their support for alaw- 
suit filed against police au- 
thorities in Spartanburg, S.C. 
The lawsuit was initiated by 
the American Motorcyclist 
Association (AMA) and the 
American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) after riders 
were victimized during a Red 
Cross charity event last fall. 

At the charity ride, some 
500 law-abiding motorcy- 
clists were stopped and in- 
terrogated while their mo- 
torcycles were searched. The 
class-action 
suit was initi- 


Some 500 law-abiding 


RIDER'S RIGHTS 


tions, P.O. Box 6114, 
Westerville, OH 43081-6114. 


Wyoming 
Kick-Starts 
Motorcycle 
Safety 
Program 


Wyoming has become the 
44th state to provide its resi- 
dent motorcyclists with a state- 
administered motorcycle 
safety education program. 

Wyoming Gov. Jim 
Geringer recently signed the 
legislation — H.B. 313 — into 
law, ensuring 
that motorcy- 


ated after South clists in the state 
Caroling (aw MOTOFCYCHstS Were reeeivethetrain- 
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tinue similar 
searches at 
other motorcycling events in 
the future. 

Since the lawsuit was an- 
nounced, unsolicited dona- 
tions in support of the suit have 
poured into the AMA. “This is 
the first time we can remem- 
ber receiving donations for a 
cause without any request for 
contributions,” said Robert 
Rasor, vice president of gov- 
ernment relations. “The riders 
who are sending these dona- 
tions obviously have decided 
that they want to support mo- 
torcyclists who were victim- 
ized in South Carolina.” 

Donations can be sent to: 
Spartanburg Legal Defense, 
c/o AMA Government Rela- 


were searched. 


the new rider 
education pro- 
gram should be ready for imple- 
mentation in the near future. 
Only six states currently 
remain without state-adminis- 
tered motorcycle safety edu- 
cation programs — Alaska, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Missouri, 
New York and Oklahoma. 


Helmet-Law 
Mandates 
Under Fire 


The AMA is actively pur- 
suing the helmet-law issue and 
reports that support for legis- 
lation eliminating penalties for 
states that fail to pass manda- 
tory helmet laws is increasing 


Contributors to Harley World News: Lillie Guyer, Stu Lawson and the 
American Motorcyclist Association, William St. Amour 


on Capitol Hill. 

A key hearing was held re- 
cently in Washington, D.C., 
by the Subcommittee on Sur- 
face Transportation to discuss 
legislation approving the Na- 
tional Highway System Act 
and its many related issues, 
including state helmet-law 
mandates. 

Motorcyclist rights advocates 
are working to shape that legisla- 
tion, and win approval for a bill in 
the process that would repeal the 
penalties on states withouthelmet 
laws. The bill — H.R. 899 — is 
being sponsored by Rep. Don 
Young (R-Ark.). 

The current law essentially 
allows the federal government 
to bully states into passing 
helmet laws for all road mo- 
torcyclists. Those states that 
don’t toe the line face eco- 
nomic penalties related to their 
federal highway funding. 

Among those testifying at 
the hearing was Sen. Ben 
Nighthorse Campbell (R- 
Colo.), who is in favor of re- 
pealing the penalties on states 
without mandatory helmet-use 
laws; and Sen. Olympia Snowe 
(R-Maine), who has intro- 
duced another repeal bill, des- 
ignated S. 388. 

The Surface Transportation 
Subcommittee is expected to 
mark up the National Highway 
System Act early this May. 


New Freedom 
Fighter 


Sean Maher of Columbus, 
Ohio, has joined the staff of 
the AMA Government Rela- 
tions Department in the posi- 


tion of legislative affairs spe- 
cialist. Maher’s primary re- 
sponsibility will be to respond 
toroad-related motorcycle leg- 
islation and regulatory issues 
at the state level. 


No Place Like 
Home for 
Battling Bike 
Bans 


Lawyers are currently pre- 
paring for trial in an AMA 
lawsuit to put an end to a dis- 
criminatory bike ban in Can- 
yon Lake, Calif. There, mo- 
torcyclists can’t even ride to 
their homes because of a rule 
banning legally licensed bikes 
from roads within the housing 
development. Those riders 
have no alternative but to leave 
their machines in a parking lot 
at the entrance to the commu- 
nity and walk home. 

Meanwhile, the AMA is 
supporting a second lawsuit 
against a condominium board 
in New York state. As in Can- 
yon Lake, condominium own- 
ers there refuse to allow mo- 
torcycles on their premises, so 
apparently, riders don’t even 
have the choice of living in the 
condo complex. 

According to the AMA, 
there’s every reason to believe 
that both cases can be won. 
But AMA officials point out 
that these anti-motorcycling 
regulations exist in literally 
hundreds of communities and, 
with the pace of the U.S. Court 
system, it may take years to 
end this form of discrimina- 
tion faced by riders in their 
own communities and places 
of residence. 
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DAYTONA BIKE WEEK 


By Curt Catallo 
Photos by Elaina Reynolds 


66 

I can watch America go by on wheels,” said Joe Rubert from atop his 1995 
Harley-Davidson Road King. The polished cycle stood on its parade stand, backed up 
to the curb along the sidewalk in front of Daytona Harley-Davidson. Rubert had been 
in Daytona Beach for 10 days by Friday afternoon. He still spoke with the enthusiasm 
of somebody who had just arrived. He was three-quarters of the way through his 1 1th 
Bike Week. 

Rubert, from Memphis, Tenn., is an investor who deals in clinical hematology and 
immunology and who owns three Harley-Davidsons. Although he’s not exactly your 
average, mainstream guy, Rubert is one of about 500,000 enthusiasts who poured into 
Daytona Beach to pay homage to motorcycling, to be part of the Daytona scene this year. 

“T’ve been all over the world, and there is nothing like Daytona,” he said. 

Dressed in aviator-cut leather with the Durham, N.C., H.O.G. Chapter patch on the 
back, Rubert watched as acres of Harley-Davidsons paraded past and scores of people 
mingled around the makeshift midway. In truth, he could have spent the last 10 days 
anywhere he wanted. 

“Daytona is just about motorcycling,” he stated. “Period.” 

True. But more than motorcycling, more than the Miss Daytona Harley-Davidson 
contest sponsored by local Harley dealers (which actor Lorenzo Lamas judged) and 
more than the free concerts in Oceanfront Park, Daytona is about people. 

“The complexion of motorcycling . . . the people are really good people,” said 
Rubert, strapping on his helmet. ““They’re the people you want to be with. I was 
stopped on the side of the road, just to tie my shoe or something, and a rider stopped 
to see if I needed any help.” 

With its legendary traffic jams, Bike Week completely blankets Daytona Beach. 
The pipeline of activity stretches down International Speedway Blvd. from Daytona 
International Speedway to the beachhead itself. There, along those few foot-down, 

long idle-at-the-light miles, 
is a parade of people and 


cycles that rolls from the 
dew of the morning to the 
end of the night. 

| a rail “T’m glad when every- 


body goes home,” laughed 

Jim Fry, a sunbaked mem- 

@ _) ber of the Daytona International Speedway security crew. “Then, I get to 
relax.” 

Fry, who has spent his winters in Daytona for the last eight years, was busy 
funneling motorcycles (and a fair amount of four-wheeled machines) onto 
International Speedway Blvd. at the end of a day’s track activities. 

What did Fry think of the city’s prediction of more than 500,000 Bike Week 
visitors? “Oh, hell,” he barked, “‘at least that.” 

Al Tolley, of the Daytona Beach Department of Public Safety, added, “It’s like a 
biker’s spring break here. We could safely say that a quarter of a million motorcycles 
pass through here.” 

Even at the Speedway, where riders of Buells and foreign sportbikes congregated, 
a bevy of Harley-Davidsons streamed past. 

“T take the Boy Scouts to the factory every year,” said Fry of the plant in his native 
York, Pa.“‘T start them out early.” 

Something is getting more and more people into motorcycling. And Harley- 
Davidson enthusiasts continue to grow in numbers. 

“Tt gets bigger every year,” observed Fry, standing at the head of a line of 
motorcycles with no visible end. 
einai | For the most part, the traffic leaving the track is heading to Atlantic Avenue, and 
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when it hits the strip, it disperses like a 
river hitting the sea. Taillights blink into 
the night. The blast from the pipes of 
bike packs sets off car alarms. People sit 
on their porches and take in the tuned 
thunder of the night. 

There is nothing like a spring evening 
at Daytona Beach during Bike Week. 

“IT love to talk to the bikers,” said 
Kirtley Porter from his front yard, speak- 
ing of the faithful Bike Week partici- 
pants. Around him, in no particular for- 
mation, are scores of Harley-Davidsons. 
Porter, who has lived on Butler Street for 
five years since moving from Kentucky, 
decided to take advantage of his proxim- 
ity to the Ocean Center Arena. 

“T just had a notion,” he said of the 
idea to sell parking spots in his fenced-in 
front yard. Porter lived near Churchill 
Downs, and realized that during Bike 
Week, the Harley-Davidson indoor show 
and the action around the Ocean Center 
had a draw like that of the Kentucky 
Derby. At a reasonable $3 per bike — he 
watches over his yard like a mother fal- 
con watching a nest full of chicks — 
Porter had reached capacity with 40-some 
bikes. A Kentucky license plate hung above 
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the porch door. Inside the porch, scattered, 
were saddlebags and souvenirs that be- 
longed to his customers. 

“T know there’s a bad apple in every 
bunch,” he said in his Kentucky 
drawl.“But I haven’t found one yet.” 

“I’ve been here, probably 20 times,” 
recounted Dennis Wisbey, an auctioneer 
with Mid-America Auctions. 

“This year it’s bigger than ever,” 
guessed Wisbey, who lives in Honolulu. 

In the Howard Johnson’s Convention 
Center on Ocean Ave., people pushed 
their entries up the 
makeshift plywood 
ramp and into the bike- 
filled room. 

“They'll bring all 
they’re worth,” Wisbey 
said of the strong prices 
paid for Harley- 
Davidsons at the auc- 
tion. “People come to 
Daytona to buy 
Harleys, just because 
all the years, all the 
models, all the colors 
are here.” 


Moments later, 


Wisbey jolts about in calculated mo- 
tions, busy selling motorcycles. 

Daytona is a good place to go to shop 
for a bike. 

At the Ocean Center Arena, Harley- 
Davidson enthusiasts slide onto cycles 
and into leathers — fitting themselves for 
the coming season or dreaming of sea- 
sons to come. The special Willie G. 
Davidson-designed Bad Boy attracts a 
crowd of people eager to donate to the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association(MDA) 
for a chance to win. In the all-Harley 


arena, an auctioneer echoes as people 
bid on Harley-Davidson gear and Willie 
G.-signed Daytona Bike Week memora- 
bilia at the MDA auction. (An impres- 
sive $100,056 was raised by Harley- 
Davidson for MDA during the week.) 
A steady stream of people mill around 
the machines, and encircle Elvis Presley’s 
original 1956 KH. 
Bikes are on their mind. Period. 
“Most of them ask questions,” said Tom 
Watson at the Buell display. “ They come 
back from the track and say, “Hey, I went on 
the demo ride and I really liked it.’ ”” 
Scores of aficionados were constantly 
curious about the Harley-Davidson V-Twin 
powered S-2 Thunderbolts on display. 


Elvis’ 1956 HH and 
felated 
memorabilia drew 
the crowds. 


A scant handful of feet away, Peter 
Makris swings his leg over the inviting 
saddle on anew Heritage Softail Classic. 
A passerby, in road chaps with his jacket 
hanging over his shoulder, tells the gray- 
haired Makris, “Hey, that looks good.” 

Makris runs asummer resort business 
in Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H., but spends 
his winters in Pompano, Fla., with his 
wife and his older Softail. 

He just bought two Sportster 883s for 
his grown daughters, but was shopping 
for a new Softail for himself. 

“The problem is that you get so at- 
tached to the damned things,” he said as 
he dismounted. “So I keep them.” 

In his third Bike Week, Makris is 


impressed with the mesh between Bike 
Week and the city of Daytona Beach. 

“We have a mayor who rides a bike,” 
said Makris of Paul Fitzgerald, the mayor 
of Laconia, N.H. “He went out to Sturgis. 
He rides a Harley. He took the police 
chief out there, and the police of Laconia 
are educated now.” 

Jack Greco, a 74-year-old resident of 
New Port Richey, Fla., has attended more 
Bike Weeks than he cares to count. “I’ve 
seen bikes all over,” said Greco, after 
visiting Daytona Beach early in Bike 
Week. “Last year, I thought to myself, 
“What the hell? I'll see Sturgis.’” 

The Bike Week veteran — who took 
his motor home to Sturgis and left his 


°67 Sportster with his son, Jim, in 
Florida — saw similarities between 
Sturgis and Daytona Beach. The simi- 
larities go beyond the abundance of 
Harley-Davidson motorcycles and the 


loyalists who ride them. 

Having entered his ’67 Sportster in 
last year’s show, Greco is anxious to take 
delivery of the new Sportster he ordered 
from Fletcher Harley-Davidson in 
Pinellas County, Fla. “I’m 74 years old, 
and I’m not going to waste any more 
time,” he said of the pending arrival. 

Greco may tackle next year’s Bike 
Week with the same charge that Jerry 
and Joyce Pawlowski displayed in their 
run to the beach this year. 

The Pawlowskis left Orwigsburg, Pa., 
when Jerry Pawlowski finished his work- 
day the Friday before Bike Week. On 
Saturday afternoon, the duo pulled into 
Daytona Beach on their 93 Ultra Classic 
Electra Glide 30th Anniversary Edition. 

“We went through 140 miles of snow 
in Richmond, Va.,” said Jerry Pawlowski, 
matter-of-factly. “We’ve come down 
here since 1987.” 

The Pawlowskis, who belong to the 
Deer Lake, Pa., H.O.G. Chapter, buy a 
new Ultra Classic every three years. “That 
bike’s never seen a trailer, not since 
delivery,” he said of his new ride. 

On this particular Friday night, it only 
made sense that the couple in the Harley- 
Davidson flight jackets were Electra 
Glide riders. On this Friday night, the 
Pawlowskis were celebrating their own 
30th anniversary. Perfect timing. 

‘“We went back in one shot last year,” 
recalled Joyce Pawlowski of the Bike 
Week that marked their 29th wedding 
anniversary. 

Did they regret the ride down, through 
the snow, straight through to Daytona 
Beach for Bike Week 1995? 

“Nope,” said the two simulta- 
neously as they strolled toward 


the action of the night. 


Photo Contest Could Send You to Daytona 


It's never too soon to think Daytona 1996. 


You have a chance to win a trip for two to Bike Week next year, if you act fast. 
It's all part of Harley-Davidson’s Genuine Harley Photo Contest. 


To enter, you have to accessorize your Harley-Davidson with at least $200 worth of Genuine 
Harley-Davidson Parts and Accessories to qualify (see ad on page 27). 


Grand prize is the Daytona trip; plus four finalists will be featured in the Enthusiast. 
Deadline entry is June 30, 1995. See your local Harley-Davidson dealer for details. 
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Is Deen a long wait through the off-season, but Harley-Davidson 


RACE 


fiders competing on the 1995 American Motorcyclist Association 


(AMA] racing circuit have gotten off to a fast start. 


ON 


By Stu Lawson 
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The season began with a kick start in 
March at Daytona Beach, the ultimate 
motorcycle mecca. Harley-Davidson’s 
factory superbike team took on a new 
look there one year after unveiling the 
VRIO00 superbike at Daytona Interna- 
tional Speedway. , 

Anchoring the new team for the ’95 
season is former U.S. superbike champ 
Doug Chandler, who signed on late in 
1994. Chandler is paired with road-rac- 
ing rookie Chris Carr, the *92 Dirt Track 
champion. 

Scott Zampach leads the privateer 
charge, as he did at Daytona, aboard a 
VR1000 that he campaigns for the Caro- 
lina Harley-Davidson Dealer Association. 

Meanwhile, in the Grand National 
Dirt Track Series, Daytona was the first 
stop for Scott Parker in his bid to win yet 
another championship and set new 
records, all at the same time. And in 883 
Sportster road racing, Daytona proved 
there are plenty of riders ready to chal- 
lenge for the °95 top spot. 

Daytona was just the beginning. 
Here’s what we have to look forward to 
the rest of the season. 


Grand National Dirt Track 

To say that Harley-Davidson’s Scott 
Parker is the greatest dirt-track rider ever 
is not an overstatement. 

Look at his credentials: It was just last 


season that Parker became the first rider 
ever to win five AMA national titles, 
surpassing the record previously held by 
Harley rider Carroll Resweber. Next, 
Parker sits comfortably atop the all-time 
win list with 60 national victories. Parker 
also was named AMA/MotoWorld Pro 
Athlete of the Year a record third time 
following his incredible *94 season. 

A true competitor, Parker still isn’t 
satisfied. He’s aiming for even more 
records. “I’m going after the record for 
the most wins in a row this year,” said 
Parker, plotting his approach to the sea- 
son opener in Daytona. “Ricky Graham’s 
got the record right now with six straight, 
so I’m hoping to take control of that. ’'d 
also like to break Ricky’s record for 12 
wins in a season. If I can do all that, the 
championship will be right there.” 

Parker’s quest got off to a slow start, 
however. The short track at Daytona’s 
Municipal Stadium just hasn’t been kind 
to him. Unlike previous attempts, he 
qualified for the Daytona national, but 
only mustered an 1 1th-place finish. 

Meanwhile, California’s Brett Landes 
took his first Grand National win and the 
early points lead with an inspired ride in 
the season opener. Harley-Davidson’s 
Chris Carr, who will be riding selected 
dirt- track events this year, raced to fourth 
overall. And the ever-popular Harley 
rider Jay Springsteen finished sixth. 


The AMA has increased the champi- 
onship fund for the Grand National Series 
to $100,000. Parker is the odds-on favor- 
ite to grab most of that pot, due to Carr’s 
part-time status on the dirt-track circuit. 
But there are plenty of challengers. 

In fact, Springsteen proved he still 
has what it takes by winning the second 
round of the series on the half-mile at 
Pomona, Calif., in early April. 
Springsteen’s victory was sweet, as it 
marked his first Grand National win in 
10 years; the last time he stood atop the 
victory podium was at the Syracuse Mile 
on Sept. 8, 1985. In addition to breaking 
his Grand National dry spell, Springsteen 
also won the season opener for the H-D 
883 National Dirt Track Series at 
Pomona. 

Also, keep your eye on veteran Steve 
Morehead, who finished second at the 
Pomona Grand National. Amazingly, this 
is his 21st season on the Grand National 
circuit. 

The list of contenders capable of win- 
ning this year also includes Kevin 
Atherton, Will Davis, Ronnie Jones, Rich 
King, Terry Poovey and last year’s rookie 
of the year, Kenny Coolbeth. 


Superbike Series 

Imagine being a rookie in your first 
pro road race for Harley-Davidson. 
You’ ve had little time to get used to your 
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new race bike. And on top of that, you’re 
about to race against 79 other guys for 
200 miles in America’s biggestroad race 
— the Daytona 200. 

Now you know what Chris Carr must 
have been feeling. 

It doesn’t seem right calling Carr a 
rookie, but this was his first Daytona 
200, after years of sliding past the com- 
petition in Grand National dirt track 
racing. “I’m about to get a 200-mile 
education,” said Carr, before the start of 
the Daytona road race. “I guess you’re 
never too old to learn.” 

The former dirt-track champ proved 
he’s a fast learner on the VR1000, which 
is evolving into a competitive road-race 
machine. 

Carr began his rookie year as a Harley 
factory road racer by qualifying for the 
eighth row in the first wave of Daytona’s 
20-row start grid with a qualifying lap 
time of about 1 minute, 57 seconds. He 
was in good company, starting on the 
same row as Harley VR1000 privateer 
Scott Zampach. 

Up ahead, on row six of the first-wave 
grid, was Harley’s No. 1 rider, Doug 
Chandler. Together, the Harley VR rid- 
ers and their crews put themselves in 
position to score big in America’s big- 
gest race. 

Only one of them, however, got close. 
Chandler went down on the second lap. 
The rider in front of him crashed and he 
had nowhere to go but down. Unfortu- 
nately, Chandler suffered a broken col- 
larbone in the fall. 

Then it was Zampach’s turn to leave. 
The Z-Man had run as high as 16th, 
when his bike experienced mechanical 
troubles after lap 36. 

That left Carr, who surprised even 
himself by running as high as 14th as the 
race neared the halfway point. The rookie, 
Carr, was in the hunt. 

But the Daytona 200 is a 57-lap 
race of attrition. Carr found out the 
hard way; his own VR racer felt the 
wrath of Daytona. In 11th place and 
only six laps from the finish of the 
race, a cam chain broke on the ma- 
chine, leaving Carr to wonder what 
might have been. He finished 30th. 

If anything, Carr’s Daytona debut 
proves that the VR1000 race crew is 
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doing something right. High hopes fuel In the hunt at the 
the Harley-Davidson race team.“We’ ve Daytona 200 were = : 

Harley WR riders Chris jeg 
still got a long way to go, but we’re Carr (#74) and Scott jae ae 
chipping away atit,” noted ArtGompper, Zampach (#83). >. @ 
racing promotions manager. “The team be . 
worked hard in the off-season and our 
speeds are up; the bike is working better 
than it ever has.” 

Carr's luck, however, was even worse 
in round two at Pomona. Mechanical 
problems forced Carr and his VR off the 
track after only two laps. 

Like Carr, Chandler is focused on 
getting Harley its first Superbike win. 


Photo by Andrew Rosenthal 


RACING SCHEDULES 


1995 AMA Grand National Dirt Track Series 
Mar. 11 Municipal Stadium, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
April 1... *Pomona Fairplex, Pomona, Calif. 
*Delaware State Fairgrounds, Harrington, Del. 
“Illinois State Fairgrounds, Springfield, Ill. 
*LaSalle Speedway, LaSalle, Ill. 
.. “Deuil’s Bowl Speedway, Dallas 
June 24. Allen County Fairgrounds, Lima, Ohio 
July 2 *DuQuoin State Fairgrounds, Du Quoin, Ill. 
July 8 *|-96 Speedway, Lake Odessa, Mich. 
duly 15.. *Hagerstown Speedway, Hagerstown, Md. 
July 22.. ... *State Fair Speedway, Sedalia, Mo. 
duly 29.. ... State Fair Speedway, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Aug. G ... .-- Peoria Motorcycle Clubgrounds, Peoria, Ill. 
Aug. 9 *Black Hills Speedway, Rapid City, S.D. 
Aug. 12 . *Rocky Mountain Speedway, Denver 
Aug. 19 . Indiana State Fairgrounds, Indianapolis 
Aug. 27 ... 4-H Fairgrounds, Goshen, Ind. 
Sent. 3 .. .... “Illinois State Fairgrounds, Springfield, Ill. 
Sept. 9... *Williams Grove Speedway, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Sept. 16 Eldora Speedway, Rossburg, Ohio 
Sept. 23 *Knoxville Raceway, Knoxville, lowa 
Sept. 30... .... *Cal-Expo State Fairgrounds, Sacramento, Calif. 
Oct. 7... «»» “Pomona Fairplex, Pomona, Calif. 
Oct. 15. .... “Del Mar Fairgrounds, Del Mar, Calif. 
*Indicates H-D 883 Dirt Track Series 


95 AMA Superbike Series & Progressive Insurance/H-D SuperTwins Series 
Mar. 6-12 Daytona International Speedway, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Mar. 31-April 2 .... Pomona Fairplex, Pomona, Calif. 

April 28-30 Laguna Seca Raceway, Monterey, Calif. 

June 2-4 ... .... Mid-Ohio Sports Car Course, Lexington, Ohio 

June 9-11 . .... Road America, Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

June 16-18 New Hampshire International Speedway, Loudon, N.H. 
duly 14-16. Brainerd Int. Raceway, Brainerd, Minn. 

Aug. 11-13 Gateway International Raceway, Madison, Ill. 

Aug. 25-27 ........... Sears Point Raceway, Sonoma, Calif. 

Sept. 22-24 Firebird International Raceway, Chandler, Ariz. 


0% Si ONY 


Photo by Andrew Rosenthal 


replacing the traditional Twin Sports 
designation. The series also has picked 
up outside support from the Progressive 
Insurance Company, who, along with 
Harley-Davidson, is the title sponsor for 
the °95 campaign. 

Former champ Shawn Higbee began 


That may be easier said than done. 
There are at least two riders to watch: 
Dave Estok and Ben Bostrom of Bartels 
Harley-Davidson, although Bostrom also 
was disqualified for equipment viola- 
tion after crossing the Daytona finish 
line. 


Senior circuit? Popular Harley rider Jay Springsteen 


(center) celebrates his first Grand National win in 
10 years. Joining him on the podium in Pomona were 


veterans Steve Morehead (right), who finished 
second, and Scott Parker, who finished third. 


Unfortunately, Chandler's broken col- 
larbone kept him out of the Pomona race. 

“Winning that first one is my main 
goal,” said Chandler, who has experi- 
enced racing on the World Grand Prix 
circuit. “The bike is still down on power 
at the bigger tracks, but when we get to 
some of the tighter racetracks, I think 
we'll have an excellent shot at winning a 
few this year. Everyone on the team has 
the same goal in mind.” 


883 SuperTwins 

It’s a brand new year for Harley- 
Davidson 883 road racing. 

For starters, the official name for the 
series has been changed to “SuperTwins,” 


his SuperT wins season with a new set of 
No. | plates bolted on his Bartels Harley- 
Davidson (Marina Del Rey, Calif.) race 
machine. But once the series was under- 
way in Daytona, it was clear there were 
many eager challengers to the °95 title. 

They include Tilley H-D rider Scott 
Zampach. Last year, he rallied too late in 
the season to score a fourth consecutive 
title in the 883 road-racing class, settling 
instead for runner-up honors. 

But at the Daytona opener, he started 
off on a winning note, drafting his way to 
the lead on the final lap and his first 
victory of the season. Higbee finished 
second, but was later disqualified for an 
equipment violation. 

“Tt’s always close racing in this class, 
and this year may even be more so,” 
Zampach said, looking ahead. “I'll just 
have to keep a cool head and work my 
way to the front, just like at Daytona.” 


Estok, a Daytona Beach resident, 
turned heads in Daytona, credited with a 
second-place showing after Higbee’s 
disqualification. Then he notched his 
first-ever SuperTwins win April 2 in 
round two at Pomona. 


Hillclimb 

Indiana’s Lou Gerencer Jr. will have 
plenty of chances to defend his title in the 
800cc AMA National Hillclimb Champi- 
onship class this year. On the schedule this 
year are 14 national events and an All-Star 
Invitational race, making the ’95 season 
one of the busiest seasons ever. 

Gerencer, vying for his third national 
title, would like nothing better than to 
notch an early victory. Entering the sea- 
son, he has the big home court advan- 
tage: The series opener May 21 is prac- 


tically in his own backyard in 


nearby Middlebury, Ind. 
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WHY 


STURGIS? 
THE ANSWER 
MAY LIE IN THE 


ANCIENT BLACK HILLS 


A s motorcyclists, we are doomed 
to the open road, whether or not that 
road leads to a specific destination. The 
important thing is that we are going 
somewhere and putting miles behind us 
in the process. 

When you ask other riders how their 
summer was, the answer is usually 
about miles covered, not places seen. 
On any motorcycle trip, the destination 
pales in comparison to the act of getting 
there. That is unless you’re going to 
Sturgis, S.D. 

Last year, I packed a Dyna Low 
Rider Convertible for my annual ride to 
Sturgis from Milwaukee. I do this ride 
alone; it allows me to make good time 
and clear my mind in the process. Like 
a Saturday morning in the office, the 
steady hum of a V-Twin and hundreds 
of miles of cornfields allow me to clear 
off the paperwork in my mind and make 
room for more productive business. 

By early evening of the first night, I 
had made it as far as La Crosse, Wis. I 
rode slowly, knowing that the bluffs 
that tower over the Mississippi here 
would be the last decent scenery until 
the Badlands, several hundred miles 
away. 

As I entered Minnesota on I-90, the 
moon brought with it a dramatic light 
show. A summer heat storm fired up to 
the southwest, turning the drudgery of 
night riding into an electrical joy ride. It 
drizzled momentarily, but the rain held 
off and I made it into Albert Lea where 
I spent the night. 

On my way to a cafe for breakfast 
the next morning, I wondered why any- 
one in their right mind would live in 
Albert Lea, Minn. As I mopped up my 
eggs, the entire cafe joined in a chorus 
of “Happy Birthday” for a woman 
named Mildred, who had turned 86. 


I looked at the sincere faces of the 
singers and saw a two-word answer to 
why they lived in Albert Lea, Minn.: 
good people. 

I straddled the Convertible and 
headed back to I-90, mentally preparing 
myself for the miles of flatland, prairies 
and cornfields ahead. The settlers did it, 
and without a 1340cc engine, 1 told 
myself. The straight rows of August 
corn stood tall, broken up by an occa- 
sional sunflower field, its residents 
basking like college kids on spring 
break. Hundreds of monotonous miles 
behind me, I searched for a reason why 
so many people make this trip to 
Sturgis. I know why I do it — to clear my 
mind — but why would anyone else? 


Rider skills are challenged in many 


different ways in the Black Hills. 


Traditionally, the ride to Sturgis zs 
Sturgis for me. I ride there, putz around 
for a few days, and ride home to finish 
my mind-cleanse. But last year, for the 
first time, I decided to completely expe- 
rience the destination, to discover what 
Sturgis was all about. The deeper I dug, 
the more I found. 

Superficially, people come to tiny 
Sturgis (pop. 5,000) to attend the 
Sturgis Rally and Races, formerly 
known as the Black Hills Motor 
Classic. Nearly 200,000 enthusiasts 
attended the 1994 rally. There is much 
to offer: motorcycle races of all kinds, 
from classic dirt-track races to ballistic 
hillclimb; a chance to see and ride the 


new Harley-Davidson motorcycles; 
world-class musical acts; and motorcy- 
cle tours to destinations like Mt. 
Rushmore and Devil’s Tower. The rally 
is also a mecca for uniquely customized 
motorcycles — and people. 

I backed my Harley into a spot on 
Main Street in downtown Sturgis, 
between a “rat bike“ and a tricked-out 
custom. I dismounted and sat sideways 
on the motorcycle, watching the parade 
of diversity that marched by on both 
sides. To my right, down Main Street, 
passed every form of Harley-Davidson 
imaginable: stock motorcycles, trikes, 
choppers, touring bikes with trailers, 
antiques with sidecars and some of the 
most beautiful customs ever built. It 
occurred to me that some people work 
on their bikes all year long for that 10- 
minute ride down Main Street. 

To my left, on the sidewalk, passed 
every kind of enthusiast imaginable, 
from all walks of life, from every socio- 
economic group. I like people-watching 
anywhere, but this was the Grand 
Canyon of social observation. 

Sturgis is a great rally, but it seems 
there are more rallies than riders these 
days. Why do so many people ride 
thousands of miles to get here? After 
all, Sturgis is a thousand miles from 
Everywhere, smack dab in the city of 
Middle, in the county of Nowhere. Why 
doesn’t Albert Lea have a rally? Maybe 
it has something to do with the rally’s 


A 
BACKYARD 
SLEEPOVER 


When J.C. “Pappy” Hoel and his 
Jackpine Gypsies Motorcycle Club 
started the rally back in 1940, 200 par- 
ticipants came to race their motorcy- 
cles. Even in the early years, though, 
the event was social in nature. Riders 
would gather in a tent pitched behind 
Hoel’s home singing songs and telling 
stories late into the night. They would 
bring sleeping bags with them and sing 
until they fell asleep. 
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SEADWOOLATE 
Beye? 


The rally has since grown from a 
backyard sleepover into one of the 
world’s largest motorcycle events, and 
it doesn’t seem to be slowing down. 
Many rallies that sprouted up after 
World War HU, however, quickly 
dropped off the face of the earth. Riding 
into the Black Hills, I began to realize 
why this rally has survived and flour- 
ished. 

I slowed down to a gait as I entered 
the town of Deadwood. The dust from 
the Old West seemed to seep up through 
the modern asphalt. This town was cre- 
ated by the Black Hills gold rush of the 
1870s, when characters such as Wild 
Bill Hickok, Calamity Jane, Johnny 
Slaughter, Preacher Smith and Poker 
Alice came seeking their fortunes — and 
adventure. 

When it was first publicized in July 
1874 that an expedition led by General 
George Custer had confirmed the pres- 
ence of gold in the Black Hills, people 
began flocking to the area. By mid- 
1876, settlements had already been laid 
out, including Deadwood. The prospect 
of gold drew fortune seekers from all 
over the country, the most famous of 
whom was James Butler (“Wild Bill’) 
Hickok. 

After narrowly escaping death as a 
spy for the Union in the Civil War, 
Hickok went west feeling he had done 
enough physical labor for a lifetime. 
His new career was as a drifter, a gam- 
bler, a womanizer and, eventually, a 
feared gun-fighter. His fast gun and 
matching reputation made him ideal for 
marshal work in the West’s wild fron- 
tier towns, including Haynes County, 
Kan., and later Abilene. 
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By 1872, the market for “hired 
guns” had dried up and Hickok had to 
look elsewhere for employment. He 
took a job performing onstage with 
Buffalo Bill Cody’s show, but didn’t 
last long. He spent every dime of his 
severance pay gambling in New York 
City. 

Shortly thereafter, word had spread 
of gold discovery in the Black Hills, 
and Hickok made his move. He arrived 
in Deadwood in the spring of 1876 and 
quickly set up shop as the self-imposed 
marshal. He spent most of his time 
playing poker at Saloon #10 and he 
lived by a simple rule: Shoot first, talk 
later. He always poured drinks with his 
left hand (so he could shoot with his 
right) and sat with his back to the wall. 
He let down his guard once and it cost 
him his life. The Black Hills Nugget 
tells it best: 


Wild Bill was sitting with his back to 
the door playing cards with some cronies. 
His long brown hair hung to his shoulders. 
His coat was thrown back, but he seemed 
nervous when he sat down to play his last 
card game, and the other men joked about 
sitting with his back to the door. When Jack 
(McCall’s) shot rang out, he slumped for- 
ward over the table dead. The bullet, in 
passing through Mr. Hickok’s head, lodged 
in Capt. Massey’s arm, a player, giving 
bystanders, at first, the impression that 
Wild Bill’s aim was getting poor. The cards 
that Wild Bill was holding in his hands 
were aces and eights and will probably be 
called the dead man’s hand from now on. 

Gambling returned to Deadwood a 
few years ago, the downtown area has 
been considerably revitalized. Saloon 
#10, along with several other legendary 


taverns, is again open for business. My 
luck at cards has never been good, so I 
opted for lunch at Aunt Sally’s, upstairs 
from the saloon. After a hearty bowl of 
Sally’s chicken soup, I saddled up, not 
wanting to wear out my welcome, and 
headed south into the Hills. 

The sun had slid pretty far down the 
sky by now, revealing a personality in 
the landscape that transcends cowboy 
legend. Jagged rock was lit up and 
canyons were hidden in shadow, show- 
ing the face of an old man with many 
stories to tell. Suddenly, my Big Twin 
seemed small. 

Before Wild Bill and his cronies 
found the Black Hills sacred for their 
gold, Native Americans inhabited the 
land and revered it for other reasons. 
Reasons that were difficult for western 
expansionists and gold hunters to 
understand. Spiritual reasons strong 
enough that many Native Americans 
gave their lives to protect them. 

The Lakota Sioux refer to the Black 
Hills as “Wamakaognaka E’cante,” 
which is roughly translated as “the 
heart of everything that is.” In 1868, 
the United States and the Lakota signed 
a treaty that created the Great Sioux 
Reservation, allowing the Lakota 
“absolute and undisturbed” occupation 
of a large amount of land. The Black 
Hills were in the center of this land. 

After gold was discovered in the 
area, however, the U.S. tried to void the 
treaty by offering to buy the Black 
Hills. The Lakota had no interest in 
selling sacred land, but expansionists 
began inhabiting the land anyway. The 
Lakota resisted, led by a man called 
Crazy Horse. A hero to the 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: 


Afier he was shot by Jack McCall in 1876, Wild Bill Hickok was 
buried by his friend Charlie Utter. Interestingly, his tombstone gives 


Lakota, he was killed by an American 
soldier on September 6, 1877. 

Crazy Horse was willing to die in 
defense of the land upon 
which his people dwelt; that is not 
unusual. The Lakota’s bond to the 
Black Hills goes back thousands of 
years. They believe that the Black Hills 
are sacred ground, home of the 
Thunder Beings, 
who made the earth 
green with thunder, 
lightning and rain. 

Later, I pulled 
off the main road 
and found myself 
ina hidden canyon 
just north of 
Keystone. Crimson 
rock. A blue lake. A 
red barn. All sur- 
rounded by God’s 
own green. I pulled 
the bike to the side 
of the road and shut 
off the engine. 
This is pretty cool, 1 
thought to myself. I 
might have even 
said it out loud. 
This time, the desti- 
nation was clearly 
better than a light- 
ning storm, unending cornfields 
and a birthday party for Mildred 
in Albert Lea. 


For rally information, call the Sturgis Rally 
& Races Headquarters, (605)-347-6570. 
For information on the Black Hills, 

call (605)-343-1744. 


hus name as Fickock, but official sources and biographies spell tt 
Flickok, without the second “c.” No matter, nearly 120 years 


Fickok’s legend lives on. 


later, 


Tn the late 1800s, the Deadwood passenger depot brought in gold 
seekers from all over the country. Today, the renovated depot 1s a 


Classic Rock With Today’s Hits 


[fs 5 pretty neat to see p 
you should see it live and im person. s 
out of granite, even as we speak. 


In 1939, Chief Henry Standing 
Bear, a Lakota, invited sculptor Korcezak 
Ziolkowski to the Black Hills to create 
a memorial to Crazy Horse. In his letter 
to Korcezak, the Chief wrote: “My fel- 
low chiefs and I would like the white 
man to know the red man has great 
heroes, too.” 

Thus began a labor of love for the 
sculptor that continues today. 


Florse Memorial 1s exploding 


hub for a new kind of transportation. 


The monument in progress, located 
about an hour southwest of Rapid City, 
is the largest sculpture in the world. The 
eyes on the monument are nearly 9 feet 
high and 18 feet wide. The head of 
Crazy Horse is 9 stories high. 

When he officially began the project 
in 1947, Korczak was 40 years old and 
had $174 to his name. He refused fed- 
eral aid, however, 
as he felt that the 
monument should 
be built by the 
interested public 
and not the gov- 
ernment. In fact, 
he twice turned 
down $10 million 
dollars in federal 
funding. Though 
Korezak died in 
1982, his work is 
continued by his 
wife Ruth and 
many other volun- 
teers. 

The Crazy 
Horse Memorial 
is a nonprofit, 
cultural and 
humanitarian pro- 
ject, financed 
primarily from 
admissions, arts and crafts sales, and 
donations. Send tax deductible dona- 
tions and inquiries to the following 
address: 


. Rushmore, 


Crazy Horse Memorial Foundation 
Avenue of the Chiefs 

Crazy Horse, SD 57730-9506 
Phone: (605)673-4681 

FAX: (605)673-2185 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Orlando Dealer 
Spreads a Little Joy 


A. some point in their lives, most 

kids wish they could visit Mickey Mouse. 

But that wish is even greater for chil- 
dren who suffer from fatal diseases. 

Dick Farmer is an example of Har- 
ley-Davidson dealers who are working 
to make the world a little brighter. His 
cause is helping ter- 
minally ill children. 
Farmer, the owner of 
Dick Farmer’ s Harley- 
Davidson in Orlando, 
Fla., donated a °95 
Heritage Classic to the 
“Give Kids the World” 
foundation, along with 
longtime customer Ri- 
chard Haiman. 

“Give Kids the 
World” is a nonprofit 
organization in 
Kissimmee, Fla., that 
raises funds to provide 
asix-day, all-expense- 
paid vacation for ter- 
minally ill children and 
their families. Major attractions include 
Walt Disney World, Universal Studios 
Florida, Hard Rock Cafe and Cypress 
Gardens. 

Haiman is an Orlando local who 
rumbles under the Florida sun on his 
1995 Bad Boy. He helped found Budget 
Rent-A-Car in Orlando. He has bought 
eight bikes from Farmer in five years. 
Recently, he dropped by the dealership 
to get one for “World” kids. 

“Before Haiman came in, I hadn’t 
heard anything about this children’s or- 
ganization,” Farmer said. 

But his eyes were quickly opened 
and he liked what he saw. “It really 


touches you because you realize these 
children are getting something they’ ll 
be able to cherish for the short period of 
time they have left.” 

The organization was founded in 
1986 by hotelier Henri Landwirth. As 
a Holocaust survivor, Landwirth knew 


the fear of facing death, and he wanted 
to help terminally ill children have as 
much joy as possible in the time they 
had left. Since 1986, “Give Kids the 
World” has helped more than 21,000 
families with stricken children have 
their dream vacation. 

“The donation is really and truly a 
donation from the heart,” Farmer said. 

The new motorcycle is destined to 
attract attention. Some hooplais attached 
to the occasion. Super-model Cindy 
Crawford and Haiman were scheduled 
to ride the bike into the Peabody Hotel 
in Orlando at a black-tie fund-raiser on 
May 13. The annual auction is the 


Children are the real winners of “Give Kids the World.” From left, Orlando dealer 
Dick Farmer; “World” children Kerry Strayhorn, Ryan Hynes, Brad Hynes, Kyle 
Hynes. Standing: Jean Stefanik, World’s executive vice president; Richard Haiman. 


organization’s largest money-raising 
event. Last year’s auction raised over 
$300,000. 

The proceeds help nearly 4,000 fami- 
lies a year visit area attractions while 
staying at the “Give Kids the World” 
Village, a fanciful, 35-acre vacation re- 
treat near the Walt 
Disney World Resort. 

The Village con- 
sists of 56 two-bed- 
room, two-bath vil- 
las, a caboose ice 
cream parlor, swim- 
ming pool, stocked 
fishing pond, 3,000- 
square-foot Ginger- 
bread House Restau- 
rant, playground, 
chapel, carousel and 
the Castle of 
Miracles. The castle 
is a $2.5 million en- 
tertainment complex 
built through the gen- 
erosity of more than 
250 companies. , 

“When you walk into this place, you 
see the vastness of giving. That’s what 
hits you,” Farmer recalled. “Believe me, 
you come out a different individual.” 

More than 250 organizations in 40 
countries refer kids to the program, which 
includes 800 regular volunteers and 65 
sponsoring companies. For more infor- 
mation on Give Kids the World, call 407- 
396-1114. 

Farmer also supports the Russell House, 
alocal home for “special needs” children, 
through his local Harley Owners Group 
chapter, as well as the Diabetes Founda- 
tion and the Sheriff’s Youth Ranch. 


orld Foundation 


Photo courtesy of Give Kids the 


Spotlight is a new feature section that focuses on the accomplishments and activities of Harley-Davidson dealers. 
If you think your dealer deserves to be recognized, let us know. 


Write: Enthusiast, Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 3700 W. Juneau Ave., P.O. Box 653, Milwaukee, Wi 53201 
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See official rules at your participating Harley-Davidson dealer for contest restrictions and details.©1995, Harley-Davidson Motor Company 


IN THIS BEAUTY 
CONTEST, SADDLEBAGS 
ARE A BIG PLUS. 


GENUINE” HARLEY’ PHOTO CONTEST | supplies last. Grand prize 


Dress up your Harley- 
Davidson® motorcycle 


with Genuine™ Parts and 


Accessories and send us_ | is a trip for two to Daytona 
a picture. We'll even give | Bike Week ‘96. Four 


you a free camera, while | finalists will be featured 


The Legend Rolls On." 


in the Enthusiast? Deadline 
for entries is June 30, 1995. 
See your dealer 


° (PARTS & ACCESSORIES 
for details. a 7 aaa 


aybe the old adage is 
MWe true: The more things 

change, the more they 
remain the same. 

In one magazine or an- 
other today, there are stories 
of womenriders moving from 
the back to the front seat, and 
writing about their motiva- 
tion, and, eventually, a great 
road trip as they found motor- 
cycling to be positively liber- 
ating. 

Their experiences and feel- 
ings, of course, are worth 
documenting. That’s what 
magazines like the Enthusi- 
ast are all about. Just like 
there’s brother wind, there’s 
also sister wind. 

If youcould stroll through 
the early decades of this maga- 
zine, you would see women 
riders have always found a 
home in the pages of the En- 
thusiast, which is, after all, 
America’s oldest continu- 


caailal 


1925: At a stop in Fargo, N.D., the Herron sisters (center and left) met with Charles Siems, Harley-Davidson dealer, 
and wrote about their adventures in “Our Trip West and Back.” 


Part Il 
By Lillie Guyer 


Reflections on women riders of the past 


lead us to the present. 


sisters of the Iron Horse?) 

Reading their stories, this 
question keeps popping up: 
What’s changed? Was mo- 
torcycling substantially dif- 
ferent for women in those 
bygone days? Certainly the 
products and preparation 
and cost of a trip, but not the 
spirit that fueled these 
women riders. 

Their stories suggest they 
encountered the usual skepti- 
cism and raised eyebrows of 
people who don’t understand 
how motorcycling can get in 
your blood — no matter who 
you are or in what time period 
you live. 

Ifanything, what connects 
them to us today is the spirit 
of adventure and a love for 
riding the open roads. Terms 
like “great adventure” and 
“my adventurous spirit” crop 
up often. 

These are usually “buddy” 


Photographs are from the Harley-Davidson Archives 


ously published motorcycle magazine. ters Go Places and See Things the Harley- stories: women riding with a friend (fe- 
(Where else can you find “How Two Sis- | Davidson Way” by Carol and Winnie, — male or male), arelative, or just solo. In the 
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days before airplanes and big, expensive 
cars, motorcycles were as good (and af- 
fordable) a means of transportation as you 
could find. Sidecars and “buddy seats” 
were in popular use for that trusted com- 
panion. And their motorcycles take on 
distinctive personalities of old, faithful 
pals with appropriate names such as “Old 
Pal” and “Buddy.” 

The writers pay tribute to Harley- 
Davidson dealers, local motorcycle clubs 
and sponsors along the way. Their writing 
is vivid in detail, sometimes amusing. It 
makes compelling reading, much of it writ- 
ten in travelogue-style, including “‘must 
see”’ sites and side trips for riders. 

Let’s look ata few ran- 
domly selected touring sto- 
ries that appeared in the 
Enthusiast between the 
1920s and late ’40s, span- 
ning nearly three decades. 
(The quoted text in italics 
appears exactly as it was 
printed in the original ver- 
sions.) 

“Our Trip West and 
Back” ran in three parts 
from April 1925 through 
June 1925, when the maga- 
zine came out monthly. It is 
a story of two sisters who 
toured the “badlands” of the 
great wild Northwest by 
motorcycle for three 
months. The writer, “Miss 
E.M. Herron, of Washing- 
ton, D.C.,” begins the tale 
this way: 

Whenwe broke the news 
that we were planning a 
cross-country trip with a motorcycle-side- 
car outfit we might about as well have told 
our friends that we intended making a trial 
trip to Timbuctoo in an airplane we, our- 
selves, had “perfected.” Mere women! A 
motorcycle! And alone! Well, it was 
unheard of — it didn’ t seem — quite pos- 
sible! But while they were voicing their 
remonstrances and dark prophecies, we 
went calmly on preparing for the great 
adventure... We had chosen a motorcycle 
this time because economy was the first 
consideration in making the trip. 

In part three, the sisters recount their 
adventures in Northern California, then 
winding south and east through Las Ve- 
gas, New Mexico, Topeka, Kan., St. Louis 


and through Indiana toward home— Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

All told, they spent 85 days on the road, 
toured 21 states, fixed their own flats and 
spent $331.34 — “the entire expenditure 
for tires, tubes, gas, oil repairs, service and 
our own provisions.” 

Their choice of a Harley-Davidson out- 
fit was simple: They liked its solid touring 
reputation and good looks. 

Now, let’s jump to November 1929. 
There under a headline banner of “The 
Enthusiast Girl Goes a Touring — By 
Herself,” we catch up with Vivian Bales, 
who was known as the Enthusiast Girl 
because of her association with Harley- 


Lily Schueler and her 72-year-old mother on a 
15,000-mile U.S. trek in 1947. 


Davidson. She appeared on the cover in 
November 1929. 

(More recently, we featured Bales in 
the Fall/Winter 1993 Enthusiast. The ar- 
ticle discusses how much her relationship 
with Harley-Davidson meant in her life, 
from the vantage point of age 87.) 

In the first installment of her stories in 
1929, Bales writes about her pride in com- 
pleting a5,000-mile trip through “the most 
densely populated section of these United 
States.” 

Before undertaking the solo journey 
that summer, Bales admitted she’d never 
ridden north of Georgia, her home state. 
More than anything, her stories reveal the 
motivation of many women riders: 


Was it a dream? ... Of course I didn’t 
get any encouragement from my folks, nor 
from anybody in Albany, (Georgia) for 
that matter. But I was set and determined 
to ‘git,’ and now I’m glad I undertook it. 

I started to ride three years ago, buying 
one of the first Harley-Davidson Singles. 
And the minute I got that Single, I knew I 
had the key to the whole United States. I 
could go places. Adventure just tingled in 
my blood. Itmakes me so mad to hear folks 
always talking gloom talk, saying that a 
motorcycle is dangerous, and especially 
that no girl should ride one. I just boil 
when I hear that. You bet I tell them what 
I think and don’t mince my words, either. 
I've never one minute 
been sorry I saved my 
money and bought my 
firstmotorcycle.] always 
wanted to do something 
that most girls wouldn't 
do, like fly the Atlantic, 
or something. And my 
motorcycle gave me the 
chance to satisfy my ad- 
venturous spirit. 

In a lighter vein, 
Bales, a former dancer 
and singer, related how 
she became the Enthusi- 
ast Girl: “I just had to 
have aprofessional name 
so the Enthusiast Editor 
permitted me to be known 
as The Enthusiast Girl. 
Gee, I liked that!” 

Skip ahead a decade 
and more women’s sto- 
ries appear repeatedly in 
the Enthusiast. They deal 
again with the topic of touring, the joy of 
getting away from it all. Sometimes con- 
tinents away. 

In April 1931, an article called “Fur 
Coat Turns to Leather Jacket But She Got 
There Just the Same” is reprinted from the 
former New York Sun. Writer Muriel 
Ewing follows the U.S. cross-country tour 
of a “Miss Lees” from England, where 
everyone seems to be into riding: 

Her mileage averaged 300 miles a 
day. When asked why she had chosen to 
cross the country on a motorcycle, Miss 
Lees replied: “I use a motorcycle a great 
deal in England. Everybody does. When I 
arrived on the West Coast, I thought it 
would be rather sporting to make the trip 
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East by motorcycle. I did it in the spirit of 
“joie de vivre.” 

Then in December 1934, in “Our Seven 
Day Tour,” we learn that the writer, a Miss 
Katherine Duker, is planning a whirlwind 
motorcycle trip. The surprise is that her 
mother joins her: 

While discussing plans and routes with 
my parents, my mother (she was a Harley- 
Davidson rider when I was a child) be- 
came enthused and decided to be my com- 
panion. Not wishing to hook a sidecar on 
the “45,” only partially broken in, I tem- 
porarily traded it for my boyfriend's 74 


transcontinental tour. 


VL. So on Saturday, August I 1th, exactly 
at 1:00 P.M., we pulled out of our drive 
headed for points East. The weather was 
ideal for riding, not too cold or hot. 

Fast forward now to 1947. Another en- 
tertaining touring piece shows up in “15,000 
Miles with Lily and Her Mother.” It appears 
in two parts, May and June 1947. 

After selling “Susie Q,” a Harley 45 
which was “faithful as a canine,” writer 
Lily Schuler acquires a 1946 74-OHV 
from “brother Max,” a Harley-Davidson 
dealerin hometown Alton, Ill. She promptly 
names the Harley “Susie Q2” and per- 
suades her 72-year-old mother to come 
along by sidecar. And there the fun starts. 
They visit an older brother and his family 
in Cleveland, who are astounded to see his 
mother. (The brother apparently hasn’t 
seen mom in 40 years — and now on a 
motorcycle!) 

Lily writes: After ten days here, I asked 
Mother how she liked traveling in Susie 


and she said, ‘I didn’t feel the least bit 
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1935: Eleanor Fait and Natalie Day on their getaway 


tired, I could ride on forever.’ 

And they do. Some 15,000 miles later, 
they have dined with dignitaries, been 
treated like celebrities and interviewed by 
incredulous reporters. Everyone, of course, 
makes a commotion over “the girl rider” 
and her elderly mother. They visit Daytona 
Beach, the Cypress Gardens, New 
Mexico’s Painted Desert, the Grand Can- 
yon and Petrified Forest, Sequoia National 
Forest, and on and on. 

Let’s go back again to March 1935. 
Then comes this piece, interesting because 
it’s written in the third person. “Two Girls 
...Ona Trans- 
continental,” by 
Natalie Day and 
Eleanor Fait, re- 
veals many per- 
sonal insights 
from these two 
novice riders 
dreaming of es- 
cape from their 
dreary jobs. 
Their motiva- 


tion to get away 
from it all on the 
wide open roads 
isn’t much differ- 
ent from our 
present day lives: 

Picture to 
yourself two 
young women 
slaving over their 
jobs in the public 
library of a small 
town in Northern California. Neither has 
ever been on a motorcycle; neither knows 
a thing about engines; neither has ever 
been camping. And one day astray copy of 
the ENTHUSIAST finds its way to the 
library desk. 

Fourteen weeks later, the same two 
girls, with bronzed complexions and boy- 
ish haircuts were back in California, after 
having covered thirty-seven states and trav- 
eling 13,000 miles, some of it through the 
wildest country still left in the United States. 


Details might be in order, since the 
trip seems to be unusual. We were so 
dumb about motorcycling at the start, 
that we thought girl riders were a com- 
mon occurrence. We thought nothing of 
starting out to tour the country with our 
meager knowledge of motors and left it 
all up to the motorcycle. 

Their vehicle of choice was a sidecar- 
equipped Harley-Davidson 74 — “a used 
California Highway Patrol machine was 
purchased — a 1932 model with 52,000 
miles already to its credit. We fitted it with 
a 1933 sidecar purchased from the San 
Francisco Police Department. After tak- 
ing four driving lessons, we piled on the 
equipment we thought we would need, 
and started out.” 

In April 1936, “Two Girls Roam the 
West” first appeared. Writer Zona Baldwin 
and her friend, Margaret Pritchard, were 
leaving Salt Lake City, bound for adven- 
ture on a 45cc Harley-Davidson with 
“buddy seat.” Although the duo “felt brave 
enough to travel around the world alone,” 
they set their sights more realistically and 


“huddy seat" passenger, Margaret Pritchard. 


aimed for the Boulder Dam, the San Fran- 
cisco Fair and other California points. 

Caught up in “the spirit of adventure,” 
they find their way later to Mexico via 
Southern California and then back home 
again. 

Zona starts this way: 

Our desire for motorcycling adventure 
rose and felllike the tides as the date of our 
departure drew nearer and nearer. When 
the momentous day arrived, our longing 
for travel was at high tide. Oh, but we were 


anxious to get going! 

Our total amount of cash was only 
$36.38 and we laughingly told our friends: 
“We'll go half as far as our money will 
take us and then we'll turn back.” Our 
proposed trip was the cause of much good- 
natured kidding on the part of our friends. 
They tried to scare us out of our adventure, 
but Margaret and I were determined to do 
or die, with the accent on the doing, not 
dying. We secured much good advice and 
maps from the local Conoco Travel Club, 
and Harley-Davidson dealer A.G. Elting 
of the House of Hopper gave us a letter of 
recommendation incase we needed to iden- 
tify ourselves along the route. 

Back home again 
2,467 miles and nine- 
and-a-half days later, 
Zona sums up the 
traveler’s lament: “It 
didn’t take us many days 
to discover that once you 
have made a trip of any 
size you are never satis- 
fied at home. There is 
always the urge to go 
again.” 

And the tribute to the 
faithful Harley motor- 
cycle rings true: “We 
learned to love that little 
dependable Harley- 
Davidson 45 machine as 
dearly as a friend.” 

In the same vein, 
“Two Girls Tour 
America” was written in 
two parts and published 
in April and May 1937. Gladys Dawson 
wrote about her cross-country tour on a 
bike with a friend, Madeline Williams. 
Dawson apparently is the driver as the two 
cover “‘the Pacific to Atlantic Ocean through 
thirty states, and Canadian border to Mexico 
City.” 

Gladys writes about their departure: 

A depressing fog hung low over the city 
of Bellingham, Washington, on the morn- 
ing of September first. A drizzling rain kept 
most of the inhabitants indoors, but 
Madeline and I sat on our little Harley- 
Davidson 45 (cubic-inch) in front of the 
City Hall and cheerfully ignored the 
weather. For today was our big day, and 
neither rain nor fog was going to dampen 
our spirits. Grouped around us were Mayor 


Brown and members of the Chamber of 


Commerce who had come to see us off on 
our tour of America. 

En route, they meet up with the hospi- 
table Spokane (Washington) Motorcycle 
Club, see their first geyser (Old Faithful), 
Yellowstone Park and the Grand Canyon. 
At one point, they are “stopping to indulge 
in big luscious peaches floating in cream” 
ata Peach Day festival in Brigham, Utah, 
and experience the “dust bowl” of Salt 
Lake City. Then it’s on to violent storms in 
Omaha, Neb., the Harley-Davidson fac- 
tory in Milwaukee, Canada’s Niagara Falls, 
and East Coast “must sees” such as Times 
Square and the Statue of Liberty in New 
York City. Then the southland ealls and 


1937: Gladys Dawson (left) begins the tale of “Two Girls Tour America,” which will 
be continued years later by Madelyn Williams (right). 


they’re off for Florida and Mexico City, 
via the byways of the great Southwest. 

As many of these writers do, they ac- 
knowledge helpful people along the way 
and their machines, which perform admi- 
rably under great stress: “However, our 
mount did not balk at the muddy roads, and 
we pulled into Kansas City in great shape. 
The All Sports Cycle Club showed us a 
great time and made us honorary members 
of their organization.” 

Any touring veteran will tell you that 
humor can be a saving grace on the road, 
when the unexpected always happens. 
(Perhaps that’s why Murphy’s Law was 
invented.) Approaching Wisconsin at 
nightfall, the two camp out under the stars 
and live to tell: 


We picked a spot inthe blackness of night 


next to a beautiful little lake. It looked like an 
ideal place to sleep; that is, until we discov- 
ered in the morning we had chosen a grave- 
yard for our camp site. From then on, we 
selected our sleeping quarters in daylight. 

In part two (May 1937), Gladys contin- 
ues the excellent travelogue-style writing 
as they hit Florida. It is the “Tamiami 
Trail” in the Everglades that especially 
catches their eye, as Gladys describes it: 

Nature runs riot with color here in the 
steaming swamplands. Bright hued birds 
flitfrom branch to branch squawking loudly 
and cocking one eye on the water that 
teems with fish of all descriptions. Lush 
vegetation covers the spongy soil and little 
huts perch precariously 
on poles about ten feet 
above the ground. It is 
here that the Seminole 
Indians make their 
home; here where afalse 
step onan innocent look- 
ing log may reveal arav- 
enous alligator with gap- 
ing jaws and threshing 
tail. It has been a sur- 
vival of the fittest in this 
tropical paradise where 
nature compensates for 
her violence only with 
her sheer and unspeak- 
able beauty. 

They move on to the 
French Quarter of New 
Orleans and then Mexico 
via Laredo, Texas. There 
are “coarse dinners” and 
“sagging beeches” in 
Valles anda disappointing bullfight before 
the wonderful “Pyramids, the Palace and 
the beautiful cathedral” in Mexico City. 

Then a familiar touring lament: In the 
last stretch, in Oregon, they lose “the bill- 
fold containing all our money except for 
$1.70. We survived on coffee and dough- 
nuts for the balance of the trip.” 

Still, their spirits are undaunted at trip’s 
end: “Going by motorcycle is so much 
more fun, so easy on the pocketbook — the 
only way to see America.” 

By the 1940s, women are still writing 
about their touring adventures, but the 
effect of emerging technology is begin- 
ning to creep in, heightening the “need to 
get away” feeling. 

Gladys’ riding buddy, “Madelyn” Wil- 
liams, picks up the tale in a February 1945 
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story called “Madelyn and Her61.” (Note 
that the spelling of her name has changed 
from the original Madeline. We know not 
why.) We also don’t know what’s hap- 
pened to Gladys in the intervening eight 
years. But Madelyn, riding westward solo 
from Chicago, is on “Old Pal.” She starts 
out this way: 

No noisy telephones to answer, no 
clocks to watch, no dashing here and 
there, and no figures to jot down in record- 
keeping books! Instead — three glorious 
weeks in which to go vacationing on my 
reliable 61 OHV Harley-Davidson away 


Fast forward again to the present, or 
thereabouts. It’s June 1994 and Carolyn 
Fox, the new woman in the wind, is 
fueled by the same spirit of adventure 
that motivated Madelyn Williams and 
the women riders before her. 


Conquering self-doubt, Fox spent 
the summer of her 50th year touring 
the United States on her Harley- 
Davidson Springer Softail. 

The Roseburg, Ore., attorney 
traveled the back roads of the coun- 
try for three months last year. The 
trip turned out to be not only a tour 
of her country, but a tour of her own 
heart, as well. 

“One of the reasons I went on the 
trip was to conquer my fear of being 
alone,” said Fox. “I came from a 
large family and was married for 17 
years before my divorce. Even dur- 
ing the 10 years I’ve been single, I 
was raising our two boys, Brian and 
Travis. I had literally never been 
alone.” 

That fear was put to restalmost as 
soon as Fox set out from Portland, 
Ore., last June on the first leg of her 
journey — through Yosemite to 
Death Valley, then on through Ne- 
vada to Utah’s Bryce Canyon. “I not 
only discovered I wasn’t afraid to be 
alone,” she said, “I really enjoyed 
it 

Carolyn Fox doesn’t shrink from 
a challenge, whether it’s starting law 
school at age 40 as a single mother with 
two young kids, or overcoming her early 
reservations about motorcycle riding. 
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from the big city into the wide open spaces. 

Vacationing onmy faithful “61” —my pal 
which has taken me on many extensive 
tours — to the New York Fair, down the 
Atlantic Coast, through the South, and 
into Canada! 

Madelyn seems to be a frequent con- 
tributor to the Enthusiast between 1945 
and 1949. She writes truthfully about the 
highs and lows of long-distance touring. 
There are desolate and lonely times such 
as getting stranded under the hot Phoenix 
desert sun with mechanical trouble. Later, 
rolling along with “the tumbling tum- 


Fox recalls her first real road trip in 
1993, a300-mile jaunt to eastern Oregon 
on the back of a friend’s Harley. “I 
thought it was the worst thing that ever 
happened because! was sonervous. That 


1994: Oregon attorney Carolyn Fox transformed 


her life as a woman on wheels. 


little seat was so hard, the wind was in 
my face, my mascara was running.” But 
returning home, Fox saw things differ- 
ently. “Coming down the Columbia River 


bleweeds of Montana... Automatically, you 
keep squeezing the throttle and you get the 
sensation of being as free as a bird flying 
through the open air.” 

We meet up with her again in April and 
May of 1949, under the two-part series, 
“Madelyn and Her 61 in Sunny Mexico.” 
By this time, she’s bid a fond farewell to 
Old Pal, and picks up a deluxe 1945 OHV 
61, which will take her atourin’ through 
the heat of Texas, Mexico and back home 
to Chicago. 


Gorge, it was warm and balmy. The light 
was hitting the hills, and the shadows 
were changing. Harleys have a really 
sensual, rhythmic roar. I said to myself, 
‘Tm going to buy a Harley so I don’t 
haye to wait for someone to ask me 
to go riding.’ ” 

Fox placed a newspaper ad read- 
ing: “Lady lawyer will exchange 
legal services for Harley.” 

“T got areal interesting clientele, 
but not the right bike,” she said. 

So she purchased an 883 
Sportster. Next came a 1977 FXE 
Shovelhead that she rode until she 
decided to take the cross-country 
trip. One morning while brushing 
her teeth and contemplating her im- 
minent 50th birthday, Fox thought, 
“Wouldn’t it be great to celebrate 
by biking through all 50 states!” 

Three years after her fateful ride 
on the back of her friend’s Harley, 
Fox bought a 1989 Springer Softail 
with only 1,100 miles on it, closed 
her Portland law practice, set up son 
Travis in an apartment (Brian was 
touring Europe), arranged with 
Kampgrounds of America (KOA) 
to underwrite her overnight stays, 
and embarked on a trip that 
would change her life. & 


— By Nancy Drew 


Tune in for Part 2 of travels 
with Carolyn Fox, and her 

romance with the road, in our 
upcoming issue. — Editors 


Women’s V-Twin 


LICENSED BY 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Limited Edition Harley-Davidson® Guitar 
Created exclusively for Harley-Davidson® by 
Gibson/Montana. Features custom Bar & 
Shield® mother-of-pearl inlays on the head- 
stock and neck and custom chrome lettering 
on the pickguard. Hand-crafted, each guitar 
is individually numbered and serialized and 
includes a signed certificate of authenticity. 
Includes deluxe hardshell case with custom 
concho, and leather strap with H-D® concho. 


Bronx Denim Shirt 
Tough enough for the city, a sleeveless 
shirt of indigo-dyed rag denim, with 
double-needle topstitching and Harley- 
Davidson® embroidery. Stonewashed for 
extra character. 
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FITNESS 


Your guide to spring and summer fitness. 


Been there, done that, you say. Yeah, but maybe not in your new Genuine Harley-Davidson 


MotorClothes. 


With spring in the air and summer blowing in the wind, maybe youre thinking it’s time to freshen 


your look, get into shape. Make a change for the better. 


The casual look is cool today. Whether it’s basic blacks, denim, leather or cool cotton, the riding 
season just gets better when you’re dressed for the saddle — and the season. 


These are just some of the items featured in the new spring collection — designed to take you anywhere 
— from country roads to city nights. Check it out at your authorized Harley-Davidson dealer. Because 


that's the only place you'll find Genuine MotorClothes. 
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Biker Blues Traditional Fit Jeans 


Women’s Biker Blues™ Short-Sleeve Stretch Denim 
The classic five-pocket jean, in classic Harley- Shirt 
Davidson® style. With a bootcut leg, zip front, Classic work shirt style and comfort in cotton, with 
unique left side coin pocket, and leather Bar & 


just a touch of Lycra® Spandex. Woven H-D® label 
Shield® patch. and custom snaps. 


Biker Blues Pocket Denim Shirt 

The stitched “V" on the pockets matches the signa- 
ture pocket design on our Biker Blues™ jeans. 
Rugged 100% cotton denim, with H-D® label; 
custom logo swivel buttons. 
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Men’s ake Heather Denim Button- 
Front Shirt =| 
A great looking short-sleeve shirt with two" 
pockets, double-needle topstitching for a) 
rugged look, and Bar & Shield® embroidery. ~ 
Graphite, Natural or Oatmeal. 


The Spring 1995 MotorClothes supplement 
catalog is available at authorized Harley- 
Davidson dealerships. For the dealership 
nearest you, call 1-800-LUV-2RIDE (588-2743). 


Women’s Detroit Jacket (h) 

This traditional jean-jacket look is created in 
black pigskin. Longer length gives you a great 
silhouette. Lycra® Spandex and side zipper add 
freedom and riding comfort. Embossed H-D® 
graphic on the back and custom snaps make this 
areal stand-out. 

Women’s Chain Drive Leather Jacket (i) 
Functional styling with clean lines, a zippered 
front with wind flap, action back and traditional 
collar styling. Great detailing includes wheel- 
motif snaps and logo embroidery. Chrome chain, 
laced through windproof eyelets, accents the 
shoulder. Mesh lining adds extra comfort. 
Women’s Chain Drive Pants (j) 

Rich nappa cowhide front with a stretch Lycra® 
Spandex back. Ankle zipper adds comfort. Cus- 
tom wheel snaps at waist, with chrome chain to 
complete the coordinated Chain Drive look. Lined 
in front. 


-y pants te) 


Tour Tech Flexothane® Rain Suit (k) 
This unique fabric is lightweight and stretch- 
. ‘ able for maximum comfort and protection. 
(PMR fe De (nae Polyurethane coating on knitted polyamide is 
The waterproof, windproof and durable. The 
| “ae mn * ft H-D® lettering and eagle insignia in back are E : 
{yj : high-visibility Scotchlite® reflective tape. Rain cid 28) 
4 Soren bibs are cut high in front, and the elastic 
: 7@ shoulder straps feature quick-release buck- 
les. Nomex III heat-resistant patch on inside 
right leg adds extra measure of protection. 
Legs are trimmed with Scotchlite® 
reflective tape. 


Electra Vest (1) 

Glide on wearing this smooth-looking vest 
inspired by the classic Harley-Davidson.® 
Soft full-grain cowhide, with antiqued custom 
medallions and unique half-moon pockets 
Lined, with an inside pocket. The women's 
version has an elasticized waist. 


Women’s Savannah Jacket 

Nothing gets in the way of the traditional good looks 
A double-breasted jacket in rich nappa cowhide. 
Accent stitching and embroidery add interest. 
Action back adds riding comfort 
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VINTAGE HARLEY-DAVIDSONS: 


Text and Photos hy Dan Owen 


Like fine wines, Harley-Davidsons 
age well, increasing in character with the 
years. 

Just ask an avid collector. 

However, you can forget touring 
America’s back roads searching for that 
rare treasure in some farmer’s barn. The 
barns and sheds of rural America have 
been harvested. The basements and ga- 
rages of urban America have been picked 
pretty clean too. Repair shops, museum 
owners and other collectors, particularly 
Japanese and European, got there first. 

“T think there may be more classic 
Harleys running around France and Ger- 
many than on American roads,” says 
Bob Toller, who runs a cycle supply 
shop in Phoenix, Ariz., and specializes in 
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vintage Harley-Davidson repairs and 
owns practically every model ever built. 
Unfortunately, Toller has done some 
grim reaping too. Who knows how 
many salvageable machines, or valuable 
parts, went the way of the crusher or the 
landfill, he said. 

But take heart. All is not lost. Your 
local Harley-Davidson dealer, newspa- 
pers, motorcycle magazines, local clubs 
and independent repair shops can point 
you toward available motorcycles. Swap 
meets and motorcycle events such as the 
American Motorcycle Association’s 
(AMA) Vintage Motorcycle Days (this 
year being held at Mid-Ohio Sports Car 
Course, July 21-23, near Mansfield, 
Ohio) are also fertile ground. 


“Our activity routinely has between 
200 and 300 motorcycles, including 
many Harley-Davidsons,” said Roger 
Young of the AMA. “They range from 
$150 fixer-uppers to immaculately re- 
stored machines worth many thousands 
of dollars.” 

Combine these sources with lots of 
legwork and research on the bike’s his- 
tory, and you’re sure to find the machine 
that’s right for you. 

For many enthusiasts, the detective 
work is half the fun. They travel to new 
places, meet new people, and revel in 
their stories of finding their perfect mo- 
torcycle one freezing afternoon in 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 

Two important tips: Follow every 


This 1960 FL is an excellent candidate for “as-built” preservation. 


A “break year” 1930 V 


L is one of only two years that 
featured twin headlamps. 


A 1935 WL Harley-Davidson. 


Hard to Find, Worth the Effor 


lead and act quickly when you learn of 
an available Harley-Davdison that seems 
right for you and your budget. Use the 
telephone or fax machine for quicker 
action. If you think next weekend is soon 
enough, you may travel a long way to 
find that someone else got there first. 


Buying Tips 

“T’m convinced that paint sells more 
used motorcycles than anything else,” 
Toller said. “Customers come through 
this shop every week with some pretty 
sad machinery whose only feature is a 
nice paint job.” 

When evaluating a possible purchase, 
learn to look beneath the chrome and 
pinstriping. 


Photos are from the Fulcher collection 


“Break year” machines are always of 
special interest. These are motorcycles 
manufactured in years that represent the 
beginning or end of a model series, or 
years of significant change within a se- 
ries run. 

“Complete and original as possible is 
the smartest way to buy,” recommends 
veteran Harley-Davidson collector and 
restorer Ken Fulcher in Glendale, Ariz. 
“Even if you have to pay an extra $1,000 
or more for sucha machine.” Once you’ ve 
purchased an older motorcycle (pre- 1950), 
it’s generally agreed that finding, buying 
and installing missing pieces will dollar 
you to death. “The long distance phone 
bills alone can kill you,” offers another 
experienced restorer. 


Ken Fulcher and his brother Dave 
operate a repair shop and work solely on 
Harley-Davidsons. Their private collec- 
tion alone puts them in the league of 
“walking historians” of older model 
Harleys. 


Preservation vs. Restoration 

To preserve or restore? That is the 
question. 

Are you a rider or restorer? If you 
want to use your motorcycle for even 
occasional road riding, a total frame out, 
concours d’elegance-quality restoration 
isn’t realistic. And the costs to achieve 
total authenticity and impeccable ap- 
pearance can quickly flatten the average 
wallet. 
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Show machines typically have quality 
paint and chrome but don’t stand up to 
rigorous road use. 


Vintage motorcycles such as this 1931 Harley-Davidson DL require a 


quick “show or go” restoration decision. 


For daily use, a machine that has 
original paint and accessories with care- 
ful attention to the mechanicals makes 
better sense. Harley-Davidsons in “as- 
built” condition are a symbol of prestige 
among owners of vintage motorcycles. 

Before investing anything, determine 
that you really have the cash, skills, time, 
tools, space, courage and patience to 
handle a project. If you’re not very good 
at changing the oil or tires on your car, 
don’t delude yourself into thinking that 
you can disassemble and reassemble a 
motorcycle. They look simple, but 
they’re really complex. In this case, find- 
ing atrustworthy Harley-Davidson serv- 
ice shop to handle at least the major work 
is the best route. 

Early enthusiasm usually reaches a 
low ebb once the machine is spread 
around your work space in small pieces. 
That’s one reason there are so many 
“basket cases” for sale. 

Stan Sibo, historical vehicle mechanic 
and preservationist with Henry Ford Mu- 
seum in Dearborn, Mich., spoke at an 
AMA conference last year on preserving 
vintage motorcycles. 

Sibo advocates conservation of older 
bikes and keeping them “as original as 
possible.” Those closest to their original 
state will hold value and command high 
dollars over time, he said, and provide 
owner enjoyment. 

“What better way than to learn how to 
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do it yourself?” he suggests. 
Maintaining a vintage bike isnot much 
different from caring for older cars. It 
takes plenty of elbow grease and TLC. 
“Wax everything; that’s the best thing 
forit,” Sibo advises. Frequent oil changes 
and carburetor drains are also advised. 
Henry Ford Museum houses 12 vin- 
tage motorcycles, including a 1907 
single-belt drive Harley-Davidson anda 
1941 Knucklehead, donated by Willie 
G. Davidson, Sibo said. 
Henry Ford’s historical department 
also has developed a 15-minute cassette 
tape on conserving older vehicles. 


Points to Ponder 

Harley-Davidson motorcycles have 
played a considerable role in America’s 
history. In their early years, Harleys helped 
put America on the road. In the middle 
years, they put “wheels” under a variety of 
workers needing mobility in the work- 
place: police, delivery people, military 
personnel and the “average Joe” just try- 
ing to get a job done. In later years, the 
products have become symbols, icons of 
Americana recognized by people world- 
wide; big, powerful, able to conquer the 
horizon in an easy day’s ride. 

And each time a motorcycle is saved 
from the scrap heap, apiece of America’s 
heritage has been saved for future gen- 
erations to admire and savor and ponder. 

It’s a job worth doing. 


Your Resource Guide 
There are many reference books on 

collecting, preserving and appreciating 

vintage Harley-Davidsons. They serve 

as valuable guides to establishing a 

machine’s authenticity as well as own- 

ing, restoring and maintaining a classic 
motorcycle. 

Among the best finds are those from 
Classic Motorbooks in Osceola, Wis. A 
brief sample of their extensive list of 
more than 65 titles includes: 

@ “Howto Restore Your Harley-David- 
son,” by Bruce Palmer III. $26.95. 

 “Half-Priced Harley: A Guide to Sav- 
ing Money During the Restoration 

Process,” by Randy Fox. $11.95. 

@ “Inside Harley-Davidson: An Engi- 
neering History of the Motor Com- 
pany From F-Heads to Knuckleheads, 
1903-1945,” by Jerry Hatfield. 
$24.95. 

You can order direct from Classic 
Motorbooks by calling toll-free 800- 
826-6600. 

Another valuable reference book is 
“The Legend Begins: Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycles 1903-1969,” published by 
Harley-Davidson. “The Legend Begins” 
is available only at Harley-Davidson 
dealerships. $45.00. 


To join a vintage club, write to: An- 
tique Motorcycle Club of America, Box 


333, Sweetser, IN 46987. & 
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The all-new 1995 Harley-Davidson motorcycles. 
INDIVIDUALLY NUMBERED LIMITED EDITION 


VERY YEAR the motorcycling dies, each minted ingot captures the precision- There will only ever be 7,500 sets in 
Ke awaits the new models from _ engineered detail of the Harley-Davidson .999 fine silver and 9,500 sets in solid 

Harley-Davidson with eager antici- motorcycle portrayed, standing out in high antiqued bronze. Orders will be accepted 
pation. And now the most significant of relief against a brilliant mirrored background. on a first come, first served basis until the 
the new 1995 models, selected by Individually numbered edition limits are reached. 
Harley-Davidson, are captured for the Each ingot weighs over one ounce and is The Official 1995 Harley-Davidson New 
very first time an officially authorized set individually numbered. Each bears the Harley- Model Ingot Set is now available from 
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LIMITED EDITION 
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The reverse of each ingot carries technical 
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Each ingot is edgemarked with its individual 
serial number. 


ORDER FORM 
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Model Ingot Collection as indicated below. 
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* Wisconsin residents please add 5% sales tax. Telephone ( ) 
NMDL 158 


| Mail orders to: Brookfield Collectors Guild, 16312 West Glendale Drive, New Berlin, WI 53151-9917 or fax 414 796- 0472 © 


| native home. 


A Tribute to Roger Hull 


1 This article ran in the summer 1987 Enthusiast and is being reprinted in tribute 
1 to Roger Hull, longtime Harley-Davidson motorcycle ambassador. 


Hull died at age 70 of congestive heart failure Feb. 22 in Stillwater, Okla., his 


\} Hull had been employed by Harley-Davidson as a public relations representa- 
tive since 1984. He was a frequent contributor to Harley-Davidson’s consumer 
| magazines — the Enthusiast and Hog Tales. 


Before working for Harley-Davidson, Hull co-founded Road Rider magazine in 


1969. He served as editor and publisher of Road Rider until 1982. 


Y.. don’t have to undertake a seventeen- 
state cycle safari in search of fugitive high- 
ways in order to experience some of life’s 
little adventures. They also lurk in routine 
weekend rides or often masquerade as a local 
errand. One can sneak up on you any old 
time you twist a grip and hoist your boots. 
For example, take last Tuesday when I fired 
up the Harley and rode down to check my 
mail. 

As I turn onto the one-way street on 
which the post office is located, the car ahead 
of me, I quickly note, is piloted by the tradi- 
tional Little Old Lady. (No letters of feminist 
outrage, please; she really was a small, fe- 
male senior citizen.) Anyhow, for no appar- 
ent reason this LOL suddenly stops there in 
the middle of the street. After a few seconds, 
she drives on for, oh, say, 30 feet — and 
abruptly hits her brakes again. Blocks traffic 
while she gazes around before she moves on 
once more. Can’t be looking for a vacant 
parking slot. She’s driven right past two of 
them. 

Reaching the post office parking area, 
LOL turns in and stops once more. Right in 
the entrance. That leaves me still in the street 
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signaling for a turn but with no place to do it. 
Another car is backing out of a parking 
space. To get out of the post office lot, it must 
turn left — one-way street, remember? But 
P’minits way. LOL has me checked; I’ve got 
about five cars behind me checkmated. I’m 
downright mortified. Something’s got to be 
done. I decide to do it. Should have known 
better. 

Assuming LOL is about to take the space 
vacated by the exiting car, I pull in behind 
her. This allows the traffic stacked up behind 
me to continue. Next the exiting car goes on 
its way, too. All clear. Except — What the 
hell! 

LOL has got it in reverse. Doesn’t check 
behind her. Just starts backing up. Has she 
maybe changed her mind or is she trying to 
gain a bit more space so she can herd her boat 
into that newly vacated berth. Never mind 
that there are several other parking spaces 
available. Obviously none of those appeal to 
her. 

I’m paddling backwards like mad and 
commenting, rather loudly and somewhat 
impolitely, on her probable ancestry while 
expressing pessimistic evaluations of her 
mental health. 

She keeps coming. Slowly. 
Resolutely. 

Now the cavalry comes riding 
to my rescue in the form of this 
guy strolling down the sidewalk. 
He notes my plight, runs up to the 
side of LOL’ s car, and while point- 
ing back at my Harley, joins me in 
a brief duet pleading my cause. 

LOL’s got her windows up. 

Appeal denied. 

Thuunkk! 

Her rear bumper nudges the 
bike’s front tire. Now LOL stops. 
Doesn’t look back. Instead she’s 
hunting around inside her car. 
Probably trying to figure out 
which knob operates the de- 
thuunker. 

I’ve backstroked the Harley 
into the street again. LOL’s car is 
partly in the driveway but mostly 
across the sidewalk. The guy on 


the sidewalk is tapping on her car window, 
talking loud. Evidently the timer on her 
hearing aid comes on because she turns and 
looks at him. He points back at me. She 
nods. Evidently LOL interprets the pointing 
stuff as meaning the guy desires to tread upon 
that section of the sidewalk over which her 
car now rests. She’s happy to oblige him. So 


Great Honk! Here she comes again!! 

Honk. That’s it. Inever use a cycle horn 
but this is an emergency; calls for an excep- 
tion. [hit the button. Nothing. My honker 
isn’thorning. Very briefly, I wonder if some 
dude has stolen the damned thing. I’m 
crawdading as fast as I can paddle. LOL’s 
got me lined up dead center and she’s gain- 
ing. Rapidly. The guy pounds on her hood. 
Yells for her to stop. I agree. Loudly. 
Blasphemously. 

Cruunch. LOL’s rear bumper climbs the 
Harley’s front wheel. Screeeech. Goes right 
up on top of the fender. Somehow the Harley 
stays upright. I stay upright. My temper goes 
right up. 

LOL stops. Looks around. Is surprised to 
see me. Cheerful as all git-out, she gives me 
a big smile. And waves! She pulls forward 
about ten feet, stops right where she was 
when all this started, rolls down her window, 
sticks her hand out and signals me to go 
around, 

Thanks a whole stack lady! I motion her 
into that empty parking space. LOL finally 
drops anchor and gets out. The Harley com- 
plains painfully as I pull in beside her. 

Lady, what the hell? I say as I dismount. 

She says — I didn’t see you. 

I know. You never looked, I say. Give 
your name and insurance company, please. 

She says — Oh, bother! No need for that. 

Lady, I want your name, rank and serial 
number, I say. 

She says — Pshaw! Not now. I’m ina 
hurry to mail an important letter. 

Overdue insurance premium, perhaps? I 
say, Ma’am, I insist we exchange the perti- 
nent information. 

She says — Ridiculous! There’s no dam- 
age. 

We'll let others determine that, Lady, I 


Expect Them When You Least Expect Them 


say. You messed up my fender and I think 
maybe you tweeked my fork. 

She says — Sir! There’s no cause to 
resort to obscenities. 

It could run several hundred bucks, I say. 

She says — Pooh! Those things don’t 
cost that much. 

Ma’am, you’ re looking at close to $10,000 
worth of motorcycle, I say. 

She says — Don’t be ridiculous! Sakes 
alive, you can buy a car for that. 

I don’t want no car, I say. 

She says — Oh, tosh! Your fender is just 
alittle bent, that’s all—she takes a look at the 
back of her car — but you scratched my 
bumper! 

I scratched her bumper? I can’t say 
anything. 

She says — You must have seen me 
coming. Land of Goshen, why didn’t you get 
out of my way? 

Lady, motorcycles don’t have a reverse, I 
say. 

She says — Hoot! That is really ridicu- 
lous! 

If you don’t tell me your name, ma’am, 
I'm going to have to call the cops, I say. 

She says — Piffle! This is becoming 
embarrassing. What do you want of me? 

Told you. Your name. Insurance com- 
pany. That’s all, I say. 

She says — Very well, if you absolutely 
insist on being difficult, I’m mumble - some- 
thing. 

Flake? Did you say Mrs. Flake? One of 
the southern California Flakes? 

She says — Drake. I’m Mrs. Drake. And 
there’s no cause for impertinence, sir! 

But she finally gives me the name of her 
insurance agent. 

I'll get in touch with him, I say. 

She says — I certainly wish you would. 
And stop bothering me. 

With that, LOL marches off into the post 
office. I write down her license number — 
just in case she’s conning me. I mean, you 
gotta be suspicious of LOLs; some of them 
used to be gun molls. 

I inspect the damage closely. Fender 
messed badly. Takes a tool kit screwdriver to 
pry it off the tire. The bike seems to be 


ridable. Climb on. Fire it up. Proceed to the 
street. What’s this? Aim the handlebars 
straight ahead. Bike tacks to the port. Ride 
straight ahead. Handlebars aim to the star- 
board. Now I’m feeling pretty silly *cause 
I’m cruising down Main Street sort of side- 
saddle. Plays hob with the macho image. 

Pull off on side street. Stop with front 
wheel against curb. Fiddle with handlebars. 
Couple of tough tugs de-skews them. Go 
home. Realize I forgot to pick up my mail. 
Not my day. Call my insurance agent. 

Remember me? Renewed my bike policy 
a couple of weeks ago? 

Insurance peddler says — Yeah. So? 

Well, guess what just happened. 

Insurance shyster has small seizure. 

It’s okay. I’m not hurt. 

He says — The hell with that! How 
much? 

Dunno. But it was her fault. 

He says — That’s what they all say. What 
happened? 

I explain. 

He says — You’re right. Her fault. Her 
responsibility. Don’t bug me. Call her agent. 

I do. 

Voice on phone sounds like 
something plastic is caught in 
the garbage disposal. It says — 
Do you have a written estimate 
of damages? 

I don’t. 

It says — You must proceed 
in accordance with the proper 
procedures. First, you obtain an 
estimate. Second, stop by the 
office. Third, we’ll discuss it. 
Thank you for thinking of us for 
all your insurance needs. Have a 
nice day. 

It’s too late for that. 

Hippy-hop to the Harley 
shop. Fork’s okay. Fender’s a 
terminal bust. Including labor, 
$175 pleez. Thank you very 
much. 

Now comes the rough part. 
Plaintiff cyclist testifying before 
the defendant motorist’s auto- 
mobile-driving insurance agent. 


By Roger Fiult 


I brace myself. Walk in wearing a grin so 
wide it hurts. 

Hi. Had a little problem with one of your 
customers, I say. 

He says — Oh? What did you do? 

I didn’t. Real road menace named Mrs. 
Drake did. 

He says — So that was you? 

’Fraid so. 

He says — Yes, Mrs. Drake called me. 

Er — what'd that retarded ol’ witch say? 

He says — Said she’d backed into a 
motorcycle this time. 

This time? Are you telling me that nice, 
sweet little lady is a repeat offender? 

He says — You got it. In spades! Have 
an estimate? 

I hand it to him. 

He says — $175, huh? That all? 

That’s all. 

He says — I'll get you a check. You 
know, $175 ain’t too bad. It was over a 
thousand bucks worth the time she backed 
into the squad car. 

That’s another thing about life’s little 


adventures; they rarely turn out as 
you think they will. & 
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Double Duty 


After 20 years of service, the McKeesport, Pa., police depart- 
ment traded in two 1974 Electra Glides on two new 1995 police 
models. When Officer Glenn Lynn walked into Heritage Harley- 
Davidson and saw on the showroom floor one of the old bikes he 
had once ridden, he had to have it. Now the proud owner of this 
restored 1974 Electra Glide, Officer Lynn also rides one of the 
new police models on the McKeesport police force. 


Happy Harley to Me 

Usually, you wouldn’t buy yourself a 
birthday present, right? Well, Jim Kimball 
of Wausau, Wis., did when he turned 50 
last year. Presenting himself with this 
1990 Springer Softail, Jim says it is his 
pride and joy. After riding a Brand X 
motorcycle for years, he claims, “There’s 
nothing like riding a Harley!” 
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Kings on a King 
After trailering their 1974 Sportster to Sturgis in 1991, Larry and Sandra King Send photos for Harley People to: 
of Glenpool, Okla., decided to make their trek to Sturgis last year on their new Road ‘ ie eae ges oe 
; ; f ; : % arley-Davidson, Inc., P.O. Box , 
King. Traveling a total of 2,338 miles, the Kings camped most of the nine-day trip. Milwaukee, WI 53201. 
The whole experience — people, places, Mother Nature — seemed to be a perfect All photos become the property of Harley-Davidson 
initiation ride for our Road King,” said Larry. “Living on the big bike made a and will not be returned. Please include your address 


: ‘ : ” and daytime phone number in all correspondence. 
lasting impression. 
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Riding for a Living 

For Mike Tortosa of Bogota, N.J., working as an elevator 
mechanic gives him yet another opportunity to ride his Harley- 
Davidson. Traveling town-to-town servicing elevators, Mike 
can be seen astride his 1987 Softail. “If you have to use your own 
transportation for work, I can’t think of a better choice than to 
jump on your bike and go.” 

Mike is aformer state legislative coordinator for New Jersey’s 
A Brotherhood Against Totalitarian Enactments (ABATE) and 
a former Motorcycle Safety Foundation (MSF) instructor. He 
also is a life member of the Harley Owners Group (HOG) and is 
active in his local chapter. 


Nursing a Ride 

Riding Harley-Davidsons for 21 years now, Pamela Bessler 
of Dallas, Ore., bought herself this Sportster 883 in 1986. She 
rides it to work, parking it outside of the emergency department 
where she is employed as an emergency trauma nurse specialist. 
While Pamela enjoys her nursing career, she proudly admits, “I 
am a Harley rider first and foremost.” 

Pamela is a life member of HOG and is currently pursuing her 
master’s degree in nursing as a family nurse practitioner. 


Cruisin’ the Coast 


“T can’t wait for my days off so I 
canride,” says Police Officer Norwood 
“Woody” Hickson of Piscataway, N.J. 
Woody cherishes the time he gets to 
spend cruising the East Coast on this 
1992 Fat Boy, his second Harley- 
Davidson motorcycle. 

With 20 years of riding under his 
belt, it’s no wonder this police officer 
revels in the wind. Woody enjoys at- 
tending the rally in Laconia, N.H., the 
Americade rally in Lake George, N.Y., 
Bike Week in Daytona Beach, Fla., 
and the “Rolling Thunder” POW/MIA 
Awareness Runs in Washington, D.C. 
and New York City. 
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Young at Heart 


Now here’s a Harley enthusiast in action. At the age of 85, 
Maurice Parrett of New Albany, Ind., looks forward to hopping 
on his Harley and riding the open road. “Mr. P,” as his friends call 
him, began riding at the age of 69 and has owned two Harleys. 
Seen here riding his 1985 Low Rider, Mr. P earned the distinction 
of being the oldest male rider when he attended Sturgis in 1992 
and in 1994. 

His friend Larry Kamerer, who submitted this photo, says this 
war veteran and Purple Heart recipient “stays busy, but is never 
too busy to go riding.” As a Marine stationed in the South Pacific 
in World War II, Mr. P served in The Big Red One First Marine 
Division. The Parretts celebrated their 48th wedding anniver- 
sary in March. 


Destiny Calling 


In July 1949, two months after this picture 
was taken of Rose Witman and Vilas 
Machmueller on his 1938 Flathead, Vilas was 
sent to serve in the U.S. Navy in the Korean 
War. Before departing, Vilas proposed to Rose; 
however, she wasn’t ready for marriage. For the 
year he was in Korea, the two stayed in touch 
but drifted apart soon after Vilas returned to his 
hometown of Weston, Wis. The two went their 
separate ways, eventually marrying other people. 

Then in 1993, about three years after Vilas 
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Mission Impossible? 

Taking advantage of his four-year assignment in the United 
Kingdom that began in 1990, U.S. Foreign Service diplomat 
Buck Shinkman of Vienna, Va., decided to take on a mission all 
his own. Planned around his hectic business travel schedule, 
Buck set a goal to ride his 1986 Low Rider to all 12 Harley- 
Davidson dealerships on the British mainland. By mid-June of 
1994, just one month before he was due to leave the country, 
Buck achieved his goal. 

What made the trip especially memorable was his last-minute 
decision to visit The Motorcycle Centre, a Harley-Davidson 
dealership located on the island of Guernsey. He’d already 
achieved his goal, but he felt his experience would not be 
complete without visiting this remote dealership; after all, the 
island is part of the United Kingdom. He’s seen here on the shore 
of Guernsey. Mission accomplished! 


and Rose lost their spouses to cancer, a mutual friend reintroduced them. 
They soon rekindled a relationship that ended 43 years ago and were married 
in June 1994. Said Vilas, “This was fate. We picked up where we left off and 
it seems like we’ ve been married forever.” In his lifetime, Vilas has owned 
three Harley-Davidsons and plans on taking Rose for rides this summer on 
his 1946 Knucklehead. 
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Brotherly Love 


Bill McMillen of Santa Ynez, Calif., was expecting a visit 
from his brother, Mike. They had made plans to spend the 
weekend together riding their Harley-Davidsons. One Saturday 
morning, just as Bill finished tuning up his 1967 Electra Glide, 
not one — but two — Harley-Davidsons came thundering into his 
driveway. There beside his brother, Mike, was their oldest 
brother, John, whom Bill hadn’t seen for five years. What a 
surprise! John (right) picked up his Harley in York, Pa., and rode 
to Mike’s (middle) house in Manhattan Beach, Calif. Bill (left) 
said, “We had a great reunion that weekend. My brothers and I 
may not agree on many things, but when it comes to our choice 
of motorcycles, we are in complete harmony!” 
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Heading for the Hills on His Harley 

Seen here with his 1994 Sportster 1200, 29-year-old Michael 
Schreiber of Hollabrunn, Austria, has been a Harley-Davidson 
fan since the age of 14. His favorite hobbies are riding his Harley- 
Davidson and photography. He takes advantage of his rides 
through lower Austria to photograph the landscape, people and, 
of course, motorcycles. Michael works for the Austrian Post & 
Telekom and is a HOG member. 


3-2-1... Harley Launch! 


Who better to represent American technology than Harley- 
Davidson riders who work on the space shuttle? Two dozen 
enthusiasts gladly volunteered their time fora NASA video titled 
“America’s Thunder,” which celebrates U.S. technological ex- 
cellence. They rode in formation around the Space Center 
perimeter and onto the shuttle launchpad while NASA readied 
Columbia for her flight. 

The video idea came from Jay Honeycutt, director of Shuttle 
Management and Operations at the Kennedy Space Center. 
Honeycutt got the idea while speaking with Rich Teerlink, 
Harley-Davidson CEO, at an executive management seminar. 
Honeycutt knew he had Harley riders working at the space 
center, so shooting bikes with the shuttle seemed a natural link. 

U.S. shuttle technician Ron Heist said, “The only thing that 
compares to riding a Harley is watching and feeling the vibra- 
tions of the shuttle as it lifts off. These are the finest machines that 
man can build.” 
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We €aré-about yousSign up tor a Motorcycle Safety Foundation rider course (for info:call 1-800-447-4700). Ride with your. headlight on and watch out for the other person. Always wear a helmet 
proper eye wear and appropriate clothing, Insist your passenger does too, Protect your privilege io ride by joining the American Motorcycle Assqciation. ©1994 Harley-Davidson Motor Company 


Get your drive belt tightened, or your attitude adjusted. 


The source of all things Harley’ is the Harley-Davidsorr dealer To find one, call 1-800-443-2153. Then stop in, 


Smell the leather. Touch the chromed steel. Talk to some riders. It's a tune-up for your head. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON, INC. 
3700 Juneau Avenue 

P.O. Box 653 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 
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